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Editorial Notes 








CONTRIBUTORS: Before joining the Bureau of Home Economics te. 
cently, Emity C. Davis was a writer on the staff of Science Service, 


Artuur P. Cuew has written publications and articles for and about the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Joun J. Haccerty is a member of the BAE division of land economics. 
W. E. Raw.tnes is the BAE state representative in Idaho. 
H. W. Hersison is extension leader in land use planning in North Dakota. 


Artuur B. Jesens, a legislative planning analyst, works in the legislative 
analysis research section of the BAE division of land economics. The 
legislative reporting service, conducted in BAE since 1937, enters a 
new phase; his article and others to follow replace the semi-monthly 
digest and progress reports of outstanding State bills affecting rural 
land use previously published during the legislative sessions. 


BusHrop W. Attn heads the agricultural planning field service of BAE, 
until recently the division of state and local planning. 


Grorce H. TuHomson is a member of the information division of Farm 
Credit Administration. 


Wenve.t T. Catuoun’s article on marketing in the Columbia Basin is a 
product of a year’s study of the problem in the area and throughout 
the Northwest. He is an agricultural economist in the BAE division 
of marketing and transportation research. 


Grorce R. Peterson, a member of the BAE division of farm management 
and costs, recently became an officer in the army. 


Paut B. Sgars is professor of biology in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Wayne D. Rasmussen, a previous contributor of material on South 
America, is a member of the BAE division of statistical and his 
torical research. Eprrx D. Dunston belongs to the BAE division 
of land economics. RicHarp Sasuty, a member of Farm Security 
Administration, specializes in farm labor problems. 
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LAND + POLICY - REVIEW 


Land Policy Review is published monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, with approval of the Bureau of 


the Budget. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5 cents a single copy, 50 cents a year 


WE AMERICANS ARE 


Pioneering ONCE MORE 


By EMILY C. DAVIS. The war is giving new lessons in old 
principles—waste not, want not; physical fitness; the value of 


planning and budgets. That is good for all of us. 


ONE OF the notable de- 
velopments of this war is 
that Americans are pio- 
neering again. On farms 
and in villages (and in cities, too) 
you and I and the neighbors are be- 
ginning to adopt new patterns of 
living, to fight through the mid- 
twentieth-century crisis. , 

List current trends too briefly, and 
the result looks fairly startling—as 
though the United States were being 
flashed back, not to horse and buggy 
days, but all the way to the covered 
wagon— 

Getting up earlier, to use light 
from the sun . . 

Giving great care to possessions, 
because buying can’t be taken for 
granted .. . 

Using substitutes resourcefully . . . 

Walking more . . . sharing trans- 
portation . . . renovating . . . try- 
ing new things and learning new 
things... 
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How much of the “covered wag- 
on” is there in this pioneering of ’42? 

Not a great deal, actually. When 
you have a chance to hear home 
economists, Extension workers, and 
other farm and home specialists talk 
about what’s ahead, you realize that 
America is not going back to the 
horse and buggy era, nor “back” to 
anything old, except perhaps to re- 
gain the pioneer spirit that meant 
resourcefulness and self-reliance. It 
does seem rather likely that wartime 
experiences will stiffen some weaker 
personalities into semisturdy oaks, at 
least; while sturdy oaks become real 
towers of strength. In the language 
of our time, pioneers can take it. 

But the pioneering itself in this 
era is all new, and in some ways 
as streamlined as our fighting planes. 
And mainly the streamlining— 
which smooths away knotty places 
and makes for progress—depends on 
this: Science and all modern facili- 













ties for spreading scientific informa- 
tion are at the service of America 
now, as it changes its patterns of 
living. 

At the Outlook Conference in Jan- 
uary, the point was made that 
through the Extension Service eco- 
nomic information reaches about 
4,000,000 farm families yearly. 
There is one streamlining agent. 
Radio, exhibits, demonstrations, pub- 
lications of the Department are 
others. Scientific research in labora- 
tories and experimental farms is pro- 
ducing answers to many of the ques- 
tions that Americans ask now—ques- 
tions about nutrition, comparative 
values and usefulness of materials, 
how to plan and renovate and save. 

One fact in particular is already 
plain. No handy guide for wartime 
living can be turned out, to provide 
all the answers for rural American 
families through a year to come. 
The United States is too complex; 
the international situation too much 
like a continuous series of dissolving 
views. But scientific information 
and suggestions can help with almost 
every wartime living problem that 
an American family will meet. 
Taking ideas here and there, each 
family will choose its own usable 
pieces in jigsaw puzzle fashion, and 
shape its own pattern for the new 
time. 


Effective 


And right here, it may be a small 
point but psychologically interesting, 
to note that home-management spe- 
cialists are talking a good deal about 
effective use of food and other ma- 
terials. Effective—not efficient. The 
latter word always did suggest a 
machine-like precision. Effectiveness 
is a more human word, suggesting 








an approach to life that is alert and 
fit and satisfying. 

About the farm family’s problems 
in working out a living scheme for 
the war, here are samples of trouble- 
smoothing suggestions and informa- 
tion that home and farm specialists 
are able to offer. 

The call for “A garden on every 
farm” is expected to yield about 
5,760,000 Victory gardens in the 
United States. For some families 
this gardening requires careful plan- 
ning of time and labor. Garden 
specialists have suggested: A Victory 
garden may well be a project of the 
entire family, since boys and girls can 
help. The woman who gives hours 
to hoeing and weeding may be con- 
tributing as much to defense as if 
she volunteered to roll bandages. If 
seed of some kinds are hard to get, 
Victory gardeners may want to save 
some of their own good seed for 
another year. 

And when the Victory fruit and 
vegetables are ripe, there is the ques- 
tion of who is to eat them—an im- 
portant recommendation to farm 
families of America. 

In households already provided 
with a well-balanced diet, the ob- 
vious decision is to get all the Victory 
produce possible straight to market. 
In past wars, that would have been 
the advice to every gardener who was 
growing more food for his country. 
But now nutrition science has some- 
thing to say: It may be just as 
patriotic, and wiser, for some fami- 
lies to carry part, or all, of their 
Victory garden yield to their own 
kitchens, for their own nourishment. 

“We must have durable people to 
win the war,” Dr. Hazel Stiebeling 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
said recently. 

It is recognized that a large pro- 
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portion of America’s farm families 
eat enough to “get by” but are not 
suficiently well nourished to be 
really durable. Many could be bet- 
ter nourished by better management, 
Dr. Stiebeling has pointed out. 
Their vegetable allowance often is 
unduly skimpy—a weak point in 
nutritional well-being. Larger and 
more varied gardens are the answer. 

Since tin is important defense 
metal, and since more fresh green 
things will be growing in farm gar- 
dens, many families may readjust 
time budgets to allow for more 
home canning. 

A representative farm family— 
Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists like to call such a household the 
V family (V for Victory )}—bought 
100 cans of food in 1941. That was 
nearly 2 cans a week for this typical 
family of four. The same family 
put up 240 cans of fruit and vege- 
tables at home, last year. 


Mrs. V 


If Mrs. V puts up more food at 
home, she will not only save tin for 
the country but also the factory 
labor, machine use, transportation, 
and other services that go into pro- 
ducing a tin of food for sale over 
acounter. She will have to plan her 
way carefully, however, figuring on 
wartime complications. 

Pressure cookers for canning are 
harder to obtain, though recom- 
mended in home canning as strongly 
as ever. Some homemakers will be 
lending these cookers to good neigh- 
bors this year, even though it always 
seems that every one wants equip- 
ment at once. A solution for some 
communities will be a central set-up, 
where groups may use quantity 
equipment together. 
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Prosaic rings that hold preserving 
jar tops tight have become a war 
problem for the kitchen, since they 
are made of strategic rubber. Proper 
tightness of foods packed in this 
manner is highly important, and this 
fact is receiving recognition. What- 
ever supplies of rings are available, 
the rings are certainly objects to save 
and use gently—as gently as motor- 
ists treat rubber tires these days. 
Jabbing a jar to get it open is reck- 
less, now. Better to use a blunt 
implement and save the ring, even if 
it takes longer. 


Inventory 


Farm families may have about 5 
percent more money to spend this 
year, after taxes are paid and rising 
prices are allowed for. So econ- 
omists now predict. But the V fam- 
ily cannot quickly tuck the surplus 
dollars into envelopes marked new 
washing machine, or more clothes 
for the children. Instead, if ever 
families needed to inventory their 
houses and farms, belongings and 
selves, to weigh merits of repairing 
and renovating, of spending here and 
saving there, this is the time. 

“Changing conditions should not 
discourage any farm family from 
making a spending plan,” says Miss 
Mary Rokahr, Extension Service 
economist. “It is far better to make 
a plan and revise, to take care of the 
unexpected, than to have no guide 
at all.” 

Miss Rokahr further explains that 
a spending plan is something which 
the American family cannot expect 
to acquire ready-made. No two 
families are quite alike. 

The best spending plan is home- 
made and tailored to fit every person 
and part of the household. But— 








again information helps—Miss Ro- 
kahr emphasizes that making the 
plan at home does not mean that 
the family should depend too heavily 
and unaided on its own experiences. 
Many farm families are getting a 
great deal of help from information 
made available by Extension agents, 
showing them how others make best 
use of their money. 

Americans who are good pioneers 
will be making effective use of what 
they have, as well as what they spend, 
in months ahead. 

As Dr. Day Monroe of the Bureau 
of Home Economics has put it, 
“This year, everyone will be inter- 
ested in managing resources.” 

Managing time is one of the prob- 
lems to be solved. Dr. Monroe calls 
it a big problem, indeed. 

The woman on a farm, she says, 
faces the question: Just how can I 
do my part to produce more food for 
the United Nations, produce and can 
more for my family, mend and repair 
clothing and equipment, arrange 
some time for Red Cross or other 
community defense work, some time 
for play, so that the family will be 
happy—and still keep that serenity 
that makes for wholesome family 
life? To use time so wisely, women 
on American farms must be pretty 
smart, observes Dr. Monroe. But 
the expectation is that they will find 
the way. 

Among specific points to consider 
in managing money resources, these 
call for thought: How much the 
family can invest in defense savings 
stamps or bonds. This will help the 
country and store up savings for the 
future. Whether to try a longer 
jump ahead on debt payments. 
Sometimes this is one foresighted 
way to use increased income, pro- 
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vided it does not lead the family into 
a grim sort of living. 


Buying 


Managing resources means good 
buying, too. 

“It is more important than ever to 
be a good buyer.” Dr. Monroe 
speaking. 

This year, the good buyer will put 
her mind on comparative values and 
he or she will not spend money for 
things that the family can make or 
remake. For example, with woolens 
more difficult to get, it may become 
worth while for a woman to try re. 
making a coat for herself or young 
daughter—or to tackle the project 
that many women think pretty for- 
midable, of cutting new cloth to 
make a brand new coat. Schools 
for home coat making have become 
popular in the past few years in Ex 
tension home demonstration groups. 
To help, the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics has turned out a bulletin, 
Coat Making at Home, and als 
charts for group use. 

Managing resources these days in- 
cludes, very importantly, keeping 
equipment in repair. Sewing ma 
chine, stove, and any other equip 
ment should be inspected and kept 
in order. The casual method of ex- 
pecting to have repairs done when 
a part gives way does not always 
turn out conveniently, in a war yeat. 

And then, the automobile. To 
keep it from being the vanishing 
automobile, many a farm family, 
and some larger groups, are making 
a radical change in living plans. If 
it saves car and tires, it’s worth it, 
many people believe. People whoa 
few months ago would have listened 
indifferently to the most enthusiastic 
suggestions for saving tires, gasoline, 
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and energy by doing errands with, 
or for, neighbors, now are discover- 
ing for themselves that cooperative 
driving is a good idea. 

About 58 percent of farm families 
in the United States drive passenger 
automobiles. Solutions for lengthen- 
ing the lifeline of the family car in- 
dude walking, combining business 
and pleasure trips, driving horse- 
drawn vehicles, planning errands to 
save trips, and teaming up to share 
transportation. The last two possi- 
bilities call for the most ingenuity, 
but in many cases are the most 
satisfactory. 

In some neighborhoods, one house- 
wife now buys groceries for her mar- 
keting group, loading her car and 
delivering the purchases. It is more 
work, yes. But when the next 2 or 
3 shopping days come around, it is 
her turn to stay at home and get 
service. This is barter of time and 
energy but far from pzimitive. It 
keeps families rolling—at moderate 
tire-saving speed of 20 or 30 miles an 
hour. 

Thinking twice before hopping 
into the car is going to affect recrea- 
tion customs in some areas. Neigh- 
bors may team up in use of cars, 
when boys and girls go to the 
movies now. More events may cen- 
ter at the school and church. 

Rural Massachusetts has a new 
band of Extension Service Minute 
Men Knocking at doors to bring in- 


——————————————— 


Show me free men anywhere in 
the world and I will show you 
men who live close to the land. 


—R. M. Evans 
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formation from house to house. It 
is the Minute Man’s Volunteer job 
to get to 15 or 20 families the agri- 
cultural and homemaking notices 
and other news that once were 
learned by gatherings. 

Guiding the Extension Service 
Minute Men of each town area is 
a committee of eight, including such 
local officials as chairmen for civilian 
defense, for 4-H clubs, public health, 
home demonstration work. A cen- 
tral Extension Service steering com- 
mittee keeps the project coordinated. 

Through these channels, the Min- 
ute Man of ’42 receives as much 
agricultural and home making in- 
formation as can be relayed by per- 
sonal contact; and traveling by car 
or on foot, or taking the short cut 
of telephoning, he saves time and 
tires for a number of people. 

Virginia has a different time and 
tire saving method. In pre-World 
War days, a Virginia farmer might 
take in a poultry meeting on Tues- 
day, and his wife might attend a 
canning session on Thursday, while 
other timely attractions vied for at- 
tention along the week. 

Now district and state extension 
workers have evolved a plan where- 
by a family can go to one meeting a 
month, traveling together, and re- 
turn with timely information for the 
whole month ahead. This arrange- 
ment includes meetings for 4-H club 
boys and girls, and demonstrations 
and talks and conferences for the 
adults. 

State after State is attacking the 
transportation and time problem for 
farm families, in its way. People 
of rural communities may miss con- 
tacts of more frequent meetings, but 
they will not feel isolated according 
to simplifying and _ streamlining 
processes worked out for them. 





EVERY ONCE ina 

while, these days, some- 

body brings up the prob- 

lem of science and so- 
ciety—how to make politics more 
scientific. The question is new and 
urgent, although science surely is 
not new, nor is human society; nor 
is their interaction new. 

Yet there is a relatively new factor 
in the relationship that makes it 
tenfold more important. This in- 
gredient is the utilization of science 
by society as a unit, through its po- 
litical instrumentalities, rather than 
simply by individuals. Especially in 
wartime is social (rather than indi- 
vidual) man the user of science 
equally in industry and in agri- 
culture. 

Formerly, the scientist handed his 
results to the individual—take it or 
leave it. Now, more and more, he 
has to proffer his findings to the 
community, the State, and the Na- 
tion, because often only the collec- 
tivity can use them. But scientific 
findings never cover the entire field 
of public action; they have to be 
mixed with nonscientific materials, 
in a combination that may be sur- 
prising. 

Our interest in the blend has 
anxiety in it. Employ it we must. 
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OF THE Nature OF 
Science and Polttic 


By ARTHUR P. CHEW. The conclusion of this provocatin 
paper is: “There is no call for science to be superior. In the ver 
nature of things, it cannot supplant the politician.” 


Our job is to make as good a blend 
as possible, even though we har 
doubts, complex and obscure bu 
practical and pressing: What is th 
proper scope of science in politics? 
What is its relation to unscientific 
knowledge? What defines th 
boundary? And is the line fixed o 
flexible? These questions concem 
the very nature of science and of 
politics; in wartime they deserve 
closer attention than they get. 
Two small obstacles we can easily 
clear away. One is the belief tha 
there is no need to worry becaus 
science penetrates deeper into politics 
every day. But this tells nothing as 
to whether science is catching up 
with politics; perhaps pelitical ques 
tions are multiplying faster than the 
scientific answers. So let us not rest 
content with fatuous optimism. 
The other obstacle, diametric to 
undue pessimism, holds that the 
mass mind is not scientific and will 
always cry for miracles. But every: 
one is scientific and rational to some 
extent; on the other hand, even 
scientists are often superstitious of 
credulous or illogical outside their 
specialties. Scientists admit it read 
ily. More science in society is not 
a matter simply of turning gover 
ment over to an intellectual aris 
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tocracy. No such elite exists. The 
progress of science is inseparable 
from the progress of mankind. 
There is a much greater difficulty. 
It has to do with the questions 
science cannot answer, since these 
are also the questions of greatest 
moment. Science cannot tell the 
statesman what to do abcut religion, 
ethics, finance and economics, class 
conflict, race relationships. strategic 
boundaries, diplomacy, and war. 
This is mainly why we do not have 
scientific government. Science does 
not know how to govern; it does not 
even know what government should 


try to do. 


Borderline 


In many things, of course, it 
knows more than politics applies. 
The fact that it does not know 
everything should not stop us from 
using what it does know. But will 
it ever know the answers to the 
questions above mentioned? Per- 
haps there is a borderline that 
science can never pass. Some of its 
present limitations may prove to be 
permanent. There may be a per- 
petual division of labor between 
science and politics, in which event 
we must hasten to grasp the nature 
of it. 

Perhaps we can get a glimpse 
from the commonplace that each 
science deals with an abstraction, 
with a selected part of life, rather 
than with life as a whole. Chem- 
ists, physicists, biologists, and econ- 
omists withdraw their facts and even 
themselves from the world. They 
do so for economy and convenience. 
Moreover, the sum of the parts ab- 
stracted does not make the whole. 
There are many parts still to be de- 
veloped, and many still unknown. 
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Also, we have no_ superscience, 
which can fit Humpty-Dumpty to- 
gether again. Yet politics must deal 
with the whole of life. It must deal 
with what science cannot explain as 
well as with what it can explain. 
This is not to its discredit. There 
is no option. In many matters 
politics must act with proofs or 
without proofs, often in fields where 
the very nature of science holds it 


back. 


Political action must often be 
taken with the results on the knees 
of the gods. This Nation is taking 
such action now. Forecasts are im- 
possible for lack of facts. There is 
no time for elaborate inductions 
when crisis comes, or war. Such 
issues transcend the sphere of each 
separate science and even of all the 
sciences together. They make the 
statesman impatient of the scientist, 
with his cautious plodding. Any 
fire extinguisher is better when the 
house burns than the ideal one 
which as yet does not exist. It may 
even be said that politics begin 
where science ends—in the realm of 
things still uncertain, where it is 
necessary not to wait and see but to 
act and see. Politics, in short, is 
action, whereas science is contempla- 
tion. Moreover, the political action 
takes place in a sphere where wait- 
ing is often impossible. 

Between the cali of science and 
the heat of politics there is a con- 
flict. Science should not remain 
aloof, with curled lip. The fact 
that science cannot prove everything 
does not mean it can prove nothing. 
It has a contribution to make to 
politics. But this contribution is not 
its Olympian calm. When the time 
for action comes the time has passed 
for emotionless reflection. 





There is no scientific warrant for 
Hitler’s ideas. In sheer destructive- 
ness, nevertheless, they have been 
effective. Hitler reveals his secrets 
in Mein Kampf: Never confuse the 
masses with too many ideas; tar 
all your opponents with the same 
brush; lump them together for at- 
tack and punishment; provide out- 
lets for hatred; use force along with 
speech; proscribe a group and then 
enlarge it to include everyone you 
don’t like. This is an art, though 
to be sure a black art, of social 
psychology. Not his victories over 
foreigners but over Germans are 
Hitler’s main achievement He has 
won the masses over from revolu- 
tion to conquest—switched them 
from Marx to Mars. There must be 
logic in the process somewhere; but 
it is a political rather than a scien- 
tific logic. To combat it we must 
know its essence. 

Hitler offers the lure of conquest, 
with every German a sharer in the 
profits of rapine and extermination. 
Simultaneously, he declares that 
wars are not won by volunteers; if 
the soldier fights he may die; but 
if he flees he will surely die. Bait 
and bullying go together. Germany 
enslaves itself, along with its vic- 
tims; so the technique cannot last 
forever. There is a policy in it, 
nevertheless, that we must study; 
and study of it by the purely scien- 
tific method will hardly do. There 
is no time for that: We must have 
our own effective wartime blend of 
science and politics and we must 
have it quickly. 

Where is the pure science that can 
handle the wartime labor question, 
the farm question, the price ques- 
tion, and the military question? In 
each of these matters government 
has to determine not merely what 
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is advisable but what is practicable, 
It has to make decisions largely in 
the absence of scientific data. More 
over, in domestic questions the issue 
is frequently not between right and 
wrong but between equal rights, 
Labor, for example, wants the union 
shop, as the logical outgrowth of 
collective bargaining. Government 
on the other hand, though it favors 
unionism, cannot ignore the rights 
of employers, or forget the Nation’s 
stake in the controversy. There is 
no science that can tell it exactly 
what to do. Politics must decide, 
on views broader than those of all 
the sciences put together. 


Force 


It is a task of politics, in which 
science can help little, to resolve dif- 
ferences between class and Nation. 
Some philosophies make class war 
the means of progress. They preach 
defeatism, and invite cenquest as 
the basis for uprisings. It can be 
disastrous for classes to put their in- 
terests above those of the Nation; 
but bitterness may make them do so. 

The most terrible examples are 
Spain and France, where civil strife 
continued with the invader at the 
gates. Why civil strife should stop 
when foreign war begins is obvious. 
With the foreigner in, domestic 
politics is out; the invader settles 
everything—in blood. When classes 
that do not trust each other keep 
on fighting with the invader near, 
the remedy is the wisdom of the 
statesman, rather than the probing 
of the scientist. 

There is a final difference still 
between science and politics. Science 
can only use persuasion; politics has 
force besides at its disposal. Though 
a last resort, force can never be re- 
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nounced in politics. How to use it 
well is a question of judgment, 
rather than of scientific analysis. 

Only in Utopia will torce be ab- 
sent. For proof we have only to 
note the behavior of formerly op- 
pressed people. Frequently they 
jump at once on someone else. It 
would be invidious to cite examples, 
but they abound. Oppressed peoples 
sometimes demand an empire when 
what they need is an umpire. Force 
may be necessary to restrain them. 
Force is necessary also to protect 
property, even collective property. 
Marauders must be barred from 
Utopia. But we have no science of 
force—no scientific guide to its in- 
evitable use in politics. 

This is not to disparage science, 
but simply to recognize that its 
function differs from that of politics. 
Science can merely discuss many 
questions with regard to which poli- 
tics must act, among them some of 
the livest topics of the day, such as 
the implications of economic plan- 
ning. Many people suppose, be- 
cause economic planning has grown 
under dictatorships, that dictatorship 
is its necessary basis; others say it 
is equally compatible with democ- 
racy. We cannot refer the matter 
to a panel of anthropologists, psy- 
chologists, economists, and_ political 
scientists; it presses too urgently for 
action. So the statesman has to 
take a chance, and declare his faith 
that a public ordering of many 
things in agriculture, industry, labor, 








Hope rules a land forever green. 


—WorDsworTH 
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and finance will not destroy our 
freedom. 

Or take the still more vital ques- 
tions that will have to be deter- 
mined at the peace-table. the ques- 
tions of national boundaries, of 
international agreements, of arma- 
ments, and of political institutions? 
They are essentially political ques- 
tions. Scientists may not like what 
the statesmen do; but can they agree 
themselves? No; because the ques- 
tions involved transcend their sphere. 
Some distant future may make a 
scientific blueprint for all human- 
ity; we cannot do it now. Yet men 
will shortly be assembling with 
world-plans in view. Part of their 
job will draw on science, part of it 
will not. Science should acknowl- 
edge the fact, and not sulk in its 
tent. 

In a nutshell, the spheres of sci- 
ence and of politics ars different; 
in fact they scarcely overlap. Where 
science deals with parts, politics 
deals with wholes. Where science 
works with facts, principles, and 
proofs, politics often has to proceed 
with supposition, guesswork, and 
dark uncertainty. It is worth re- 
peating that this is not to its dis- 
credit; it has no choice. Further- 
more, where science can only per- 
suade, politics can add force to per- 
suasion and frequently it must do so. 
Its very nature is actior, whereas 
science does not have to act at all. 
This is why, in the gravest matters, 
politics turns in vain to science. 
Along with matters that are within 
the scope of science it has to reckon 
also with many matters that are not, 
with no excuse whatever for mark- 
ing time. There is no call for sci- 
ence to be superior. In the very 


nature of things, it cannot supplant 
the politician. 





AGRICULTURAL Planning 





Gears for the War 


By BUSHROD W. ALLIN. How agricultural planning com- 
mittees have come to the aid of farm families displaced by the 
movement of military establishments and war industries to 


rural areas. 


THE TIME: January 
1942. The place: 70,000 
acres of land ir Kentucky. 
Five hundred farm fami- 
lies are living on the land. You 
can hear the snort of the tractor. 
Now it’s February. The place is 
is the same. But on the land where 
500 farm families scratched a living, 
thousands of soldiers are engaged in 
drills and maneuvers. You can 
hear them shooting. 


The area has been acquired by the 
War Department. 


What happened to these 500 farm 
families? Where did they go? 
Who helped the needy ones move? 
Where did they store their equip- 
ment and supplies? How did they 
find new farms? What about the 
sick and infirm among them? 

Enter agricultural planning. Un- 
der the leadership of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, representa- 
tives of 15 State, Federal, and pri- 
vate agencies met in Lexington to 
map plans to help those farm fami- 
lies. Each agency promised to do 
its share, pending the time that the 
dislocated families are paid for the 
land and buildings and crops. And 
hard on the heels of their pledges, 
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each agency rolled up its sleeves and 
went to work. 

The State Agricultural Extension 
Service surveyed the area through- 
out the State for all farms and homes 
to which the families could move— 
temporarily or permanently. They 
also made a survey of farmers who 
wanted tenants or sharecroppers and 
set up a file which was available to 
all the families. The Farm Credit 
Administration offered to appraise 
farms which the families were in- 
terested in buying. 

The Farm Security Administra- 
tion, together with local welfare 
agencies, made grants and loans to 
the neediest families. The U. S. 
Forest Service made a number of 
houses available to the farmers. The 
Work Projects Administration of- 
fered to build tent platforms if they 
were needed. 

A concerted effort was made to 
obtain at fair prices all types of 
vehicles needed for moving. The 
Employment Service undertook to 
find farm work for those who 
wanted it and to locate jobs as war 
workers in nearby cities for those 
who preferred them. The Red Cross 
helped to move the sick and infirm 
people from the area. 
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To boot, all these agencies and 
several more set up an office nearby 
to work with the War Department 
in every way they could--before and 
after the dislocation. 

What is happening in that locality 
in Kentucky is happening, with 
variations, throughout the country. 
In area after area, the Army is mov- 
ing in, farm families are moving 
out. 

Take the work of county agricul- 
tural planning committees in three 
Indiana counties when the War 
Department announced plans for 
developing an ordnance proving 
ground there. 


Speed 


The announcement was made be- 
fore a joint meeting of agricultural 
agency representatives and the chair- 
men of county and township agricul- 
tural planning committees in the 
counties involved. Forty-eight hours 
later, members of the planning com- 
mittees had visited all the families 
in the area, to give information and 
advice and to ward off any con- 
fusion from unfounded rumors. 

Public meetings were held. Cir- 
cular letters were sent to each fam- 
ily. Information was given as to 
the boundaries of the area, the 
methods to be used in its acquisi- 
tion, the date of evacuation, and the 
rights of tenants and owners. 
Stressed above all was the maxim: 
Cooperate with your Government. 

Central information offices were 
set up by agricultural agencies in 
each county. There farm families 
could apply for further information, 
advice, or help. Surveys were made 
in the adjoining towns and counties 
to locate farms for rent or sale, as 
well as available storage and hous- 
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ing facilities for livestock, feed, and 
machinery. Planning committees 
gathered information on the finan- 
cial needs of each family, and re- 
ferred them to the agency most 
likely to be able to help. 

Another example of planning in 
action comes from a place in West 
Virginia, where the Army approved 
a site for a munitions plant. 

Upon receiving official notice that 
the site had been approved, local rep- 
resentatives of the various agricul- 
tural agencies called on every family 
before summoning a general agri- 
cultural planning meeting. Those 
at the meeting—31 persons repre- 
senting 12 farm groups—moved to 
organize as a permanent agricultural 
planning committee, in order to deal 
with other problems after they had 
solved the one at hand. Five sub- 
committees were then set up and 
started working. 

The central information clearance 
subcommittee was charged with 
spreading authoritative information 
among the families, giving reports 
to newspapers about activities of the 
planning committee, and keeping in 
touch with the War Department for 
information as to the date of evacua- 
tion, acquisition procedure, and 
provisions for compensation. 

The farm and residence listing 
subcommittee locates, lists, and 
makes known to the displaced fam- 
ilies all farms and homes available 
for rent or sale in the area. The 
labor subcommittee works out sound 
plans for the use of available labor 
supply in agriculture and industry. 
Help will be given the displaced 
families in finding jobs in the plant 
if they so desire. And youths not 
interested in farming will be en- 
couraged to take training courses to 
fit them for jobs in the new plant. 





Further Planning 


The agricultural defense subcom- 
mittee works closely with the county 
war board in the production goals, 
farm machinery repairs, and other 
wartime campaigns. The housing 
and public services subcommittee 
will locate housing facilities for in- 
coming workers. If needed, it will 
locate and arrange for temporary 
storage of machinery and feed and 
temporary care of livestock for the 
displaced families. It is also study- 
ing the effects of the location of the 
plant upon schools, roads, water and 
food supplies, and sewage facilities 
with an eye to planning for needed 
adjustments. Although no families 
have yet been required to move off 
the site, they will be well prepared 
to do so when the time comes. 

For 73 families once living in the 
area taken over for a proving 
ground expansion project in Mary- 
land, moving day arrived earlier this 
year. Before it came, however, tech- 
nicians of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics interviewed each family 
to get information as to the specific 
help required. On the basis of this 
data, each agency undertcok respon- 
sibility for aiding those families 
which it was in a position to help 
most effectively. Result: Within 2 
months, all 73 families had left the 
area and nearly all had relocated on 
farms or found other jobs. 


Nebraska 


Let’s skip to a county in Nebraska 
for our next example. Soon after 
the War Department announced 
that a bomb loading piant was to 
be constructed there, the county 
agricultural planning committee met 
to work out a program for helping 
the farm families then living on the 
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tract. Letters signed by the chair. 
man of the county planning com. 
mittee were promptly sent to the 
farmers in the area, telling them 
that a representative of the com 
mittee would call in a few days, 
Through personal interviews, a sur. 
vey was then conducted to determine 
the needs of each family. 

Results of the survey indicated 
that of the 111 families, 15 planned 
to quit farming when they moved, 
and 96 wanted to find other farms, 
Of this number, 17 families asked 
for financial help; 65 needed only 
supervisory help and information as 
to available farms; and the rest were 
able to take care of themselves with 
no outside help. 

The county agricultural planning 
committee sent letters co all county 
agents in nearby counties asking 
each agent to report any farms for 
lease or sale in his county. A list of 
available farms was then compiled, 
and the planning committee is now 
taking further action to help the 
displaced families to move. 

Similar housing surveys were also 
made by agricultural planning com- 
mittees in 12 counties in Alabama 
when a number of war industries 
moved there; in four Virginia coun 
ties, and in various counties in Ohio, 
New York, and Indiana. The ob 
ject of these surveys—similar to 
those used by planning committees 
in areas acquired by the Army—has 
been to develop plans for the loca 
tion of housing for workers in wat 
industries being developed in rural 
areas. 

Seventy-one houses were com 
structed in a Virginia community on 
the basis of a survey by the county 
agricultural planning committees. 
The houses were built on land 
leased from farmers, with the under- 
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standing that the leases would end, 
and the houses would be bought by 
the farmers, when they were no 
longer required to house workers in 
the war plant. 

A noteworthy part of the plan- 
ning committees’ work in one part 
of Alabama was a survey of man- 
power available for empioyment in 
the war industries being established 
there. Nearly 30,000 families were 
visited in one week, and the occupa- 
tional skills of those available for 
employment were classified so that 
needed workers could be obtained 
quickly. 

In a county in Texas, the agri- 
cultural planning committee helped 
organize a farmers’ cooperative to 





supply locally grown farm products 
to a nearby army camp. The com- 
mittee started work on this project 
in January 1941, and by June a 
building had been erected for the 
co-op’s business. Planning commit- 
tees in a North Carolina county and 
in several Massachusetts counties 
have developed similar programs. 

A Massachusetts National Guard 
Camp was to be enlarged after being 
taken over by the Army. People 
feared that some good farm land 
might be included in the enlarged 
site. Accordingly, the piczaning com- 
mittee furnished data on types of 
land in the county to Army officials, 
and the Army acquired land less 
productive agricultural land. 





If there were as many people per square mile throughout the whole 
United States as there are in Rhode Island—668—the nation’s population 
would equal the present population of the whole world. 


The average cost of sugar used by United States food factories is 414 
cents a pound. The food industries in 1939 paid $211,000,000 for 4,634 


million pounds of sugar. 


The Missouri mule is losing out to power machinery in his home State 


at the rate of 10,000 a year. 


American wineries used 1,269,588,774 pounds of grapes to produce 
82,308,724 gallons of wine in 1939. They paid $9,212,201 for these grapes, 


or an average of seven cents a pound. 


There are 561,000 stores in the United States, or 1 for every 235 persons. 


Cigarette makers use more than 20,000,000 pounds of sugar a year. 


Of every $100 spent in retail stores in 1939, $24.20 was in food stores. 
Total sales of food stores exceeded $10,000,000,000 in that year, an increase 


of 21 percent over 1935. 


The town of Rattlesnake, Fla., earns its livelihood largely by canning 
rattlesnake meat and converting other parts of the reptile into medical 
preparations and leather. 
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THE 25th Annwversary 
oF Federal Land Banks 


By GEORGE H. THOMSON. What a 25-year-old institution 
has done to lower interest rates, stabilize agriculture, and increase 
farm ownership is told in this account of the development of the 


Federal land banks. 


RURAL AMERICA has 

been served for 25 years 

by the Federal land banks. 

The Federal Land Bank 
of Wichita was granted a charter 
March 1, 1917; on April 3 the last 
of the 12 banks were chartered. 
The Pawnee County National Farm 
Loan Association at Larned, Kans., 
the first in the United States, was 
chartered on March 27, 1917. 

Today approximately 600,000 Fed- 
eral land bank loans are outstand- 
ing, totaling nearly $1,800,000,000. 
This represents 26 percent of the 
United States farm mortgage debt. 
In their 25 years, the banks have 
loaned $3,261,000,000, and as agents 
of the Land Bank Commissioner 
since 1933 have loaned $1,069,000,000 
more. Together land bank and 
Commissioner loans now outstand- 
ing account for 36 percent of agri- 
culture’s mortgage indebtedness. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act, 

passed by Congress and signed on 
July 17, 1916, by President Wilson, 
authorized the establishment of the 
12 banks and a necessary number of 
national farm loan associations to be 
supervised by a Federal farm loan 
board in a bureau of the Treasury 
Department. 
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This act was the culmination of 
many years of study and struggle 
by farmers to obtain a system of 
mortgage credit devoted exclusively 
to agriculture. Back in 1908 the 
Country Life Commission appointed 
by President Theodore Roosevelt 
found a “lack of any adequate sys 
tem of agricultural credit whereby 
a farmer may readily secure loans 
on fair terms.” 

It was noted further that banking 
systems of the time tended to take 
money out of the rural areas and 
make it available to town and 
city interests. American diplomats 
abroad reported on European credit 
systems in 1912 at the request of 
President Taft; the Republican, 
Democratic, and Progressive party 
platforms of that year contained 
rural credit planks; and in 1913 two 
commissions went to Europe to 
study rural credit. Thirty-two bills 
and resolutions were introduced in 
the Senate of the 63rd Congress and 
78 measures in the House. No 
action was taken on any of them. 

Then came the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916. Besides provid- 
ing for the land banks, with loans 
to be made through cooperative na- 
tional farm loan associations on first 
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mortgages from funds obtained 
through the sale of bonds, it pro- 
vided for joint stock land banks to 
be privately capitalized. This was 
in the nature of a compromise be- 
tween those who believed in a Fed- 
erally sponsored system and those 
who thought that private interests 
could take care of the situation 
adequately. 


Foundations 


The new system had several out- 
standing characteristics. Its founda- 
tion stone was its ability to supply 
adequate, dependable credit at low 
cost to all parts of the United States. 
This was made possible through the 
sale of Federal farm loan bonds to 
investors. These bonds were not 
guaranteed by the Government, but 
until 1941 they and the interest on 
them were exempt from Federal, 
state, and local taxation. The Fed- 
eral exemption was removed in 1941. 
Loans were made on a long-term 
basis, 20 to 36 years as a rule, and 
were amortized. 

A third characteristic was the 
cooperative feature —the men who 
borrowed had a voice in the man- 
agement of their local national farm 
loan association and in turn in the 
land bank. Another characteristic 
has been developed mostly since 
1933—the appraisal of land on the 
basis of normal values with the 
1909-14 period as the base. 

Each land bank originally was 
capitalized at $750,000, a total of 
$9,000,000 for the entire system. 
The Federal Government subscribed 
nearly all of this, but since members 
of the national farm {oan associa- 
tions, the local organizations through 
which loans were to be made and 
serviced, were required to own stock 
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in their associations equal to 5 per- 
cent of their loans, and the associa- 
tions to own stock in the Jand banks, 
stock subscriptions from this source 
accumulated rapidly, 

Four of the banks reti-ed the last 
of their Government cap.tal in 1923 
and became wholly owned by the 
national farm loan associations. By 
1929 all but two had achieved this 
goal; these two held less than 5 per- 
cent of Government capital. Be- 
cause of the greatly increased de- 
mand for refinancing during the 
emergency refinancing years of the 
1930's, the Federal Government sub- 
scribed for additional stock and 
paid-in surplus, making provision 
that the stock be retired in the same 
manner as that originally subscribed 
in 1917, but be retained in a revolv- 
ing fund and reallocated to the 
various banks as needed. 

Six banks now have no Govern- 
ment stock and two have no paid-in 
surplus. Of the net worth of $437,- 
434,006 on December 31, 1941, 
$212,889,739 represented United 
States Government capital stock and 
paid-in surplus; $107,554,461, na- 
tional farm loan association and 
direct borrower stock; and $116,- 
989,806, earned surplus and legal 


reserve. 
Goals 


A statement by W. G. McAdoo, 
then Secretary of the Treisury, and 
as such chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, made August 7, 
1916, at the organization of the 
Board, reveals some of the aspira- 
tions and goals visualized for the 
new system of farm credit 

“The Farm Credit Act. . . will 
emancipate the farmer from the dis- 
advantages he has so long endured. 
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It will, when fully established, un- 
questionably provide an abundance 
of credits available at all times to 
farmers in all parts of the country 
upon long-term mortgages and low 
rates of interest with a provision for 
repayment of the principal in easy 
annual instalments. 

“It will re-attract to the farms 
vast numbers of our people who 
have been unable to engage in agri- 
culture because it has been impos- 
sible to secure money on farm obli- 
gations. It means for all the people 
of the country unlimited benefits 
because they will prosper in direct 
proportion to the prosperity and 
strength of the farming industry of 
the country.” 


Has the land bank system been 
successful in doing what its founders 
hoped for? What have been its 
accomplishments? 

The quarter century since 1917 
has tested the soundness of the sys- 
tem and the skill of thuse charged 
with its direction. The banks began 
operating at about the time the 
United States entered the first 
World War. Following the war, 
land prices skyrocketed and set the 
stage for the inevitable decline with 
attendant foreclosures, country bank 
failures, tax delinquencies and gen- 
eraly unstable conditions. Based on 
the 1912-14 average as 100, the in- 
dex of land values of 1920 was 170. 
Contrast this with the low of 73 
reached in 1933, and you have a 
brief picture of the tremendous 
problems encountered by the land 
banks. Delinquencies rose from 6 
percent in 1929 to 45 percent in 
1932. To ride out the storm called 
for courageous lending in the 
depths of depression on judicious 
lending at the peaks of farm values. 
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Now, as the first 25 years come 
to a close, we are again at war, and 
the possibility of speculation and in. 
flation of real estate values is in the 
wind. 





Dangers 
Secretary McAdoo’s belief that 


farmers all over the country could 
be offered a lower rate of interest 
has been realized. The contract rate 
on most new loans made by the 
Federal land banks has been 4 per- 
cent since June 1935, but through 
Congressional action most borrowers 
have paid only 3% percent. The 
influence of the land banks has 
brought lower interest rates and 
more favorable terms to farmers 
who get their credit from other 
sources. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration surveyed farm real estate 
mortgages recorded in March 194! 
and found that the contract rates 
averaged 4.94 percent. Commercial 
bank rates averaged highest at 5.66 
percent; individuals charged 5.17 
percent and insurance companies 
4.46 percent. 

These rates are substantially below 
those prevalent 25 years ago. Aver- 
age rates in 1916 were particularly 
high in the west and south. The 
top rate averaged 9.7 percent in New 
Mexico, plus 0.8 percent annual 
commission. In Montana and Wyo 
ming interest and commission aver- 
aged 10 percent. Average rates 
plus commission were 8 percent of 
higher in Florida, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Texas, Idaho, 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, 
Oregon, and Oklahoma. The low- 
est average rate was 5.3 percent in 
New Hampshire, plus a small com 
mission. 
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The services rendered by the land 
banks have been expanded through 
the years. 

When the banks were placed in 
operation they could make loans up 
to $10,000 on first mortgage security 
at a maximum of 50 percent of the 
appraised valuation of the land and 
20 percent of the value of the 
improvements. The Agricultural 
Credits Act of March 4, 1923, raised 
the loan limit to $25,000 in conti- 
nental United States, and in 1933 
this limit was increased to $50,000, 
thus enabling the land banks to 
serve a great many more of the 
larger operators, particularly stock- 
men in the west. In 1933 when the 
banks were placed under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Commissioner loans were 
added, these to be made from a fund 
of government capital provided to 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration. They could be made on first 
or second mortgage security and up 
to 75 percent of the appraised valua- 
tion of the property involved. The 
maximum loan which can be made 
to any one farmer is $7,500. Ap- 
proximately 240,000 land bank loans 
now have a second mortgage Com- 
missioner loan behind them. 

Borrowers from the land banks 
may make extra payments on their 
loans at any time they are able to 
do so, and thus reduce the length 
and cost of the loans. The banks 
are paying interest on “future pay- 
ments” which they are accepting 
from borrowers. More than $2,000,- 


000 was paid into the future pay- 
ment fund during the last 3 months 
of 1941. This stored up fund is cal- 
culated to stand farmers in good 
stead in the trying days which may 
follow the war. Likewise, money 
spent on 


reducing indebtedness 
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won't be used to speculate in land 
and help to create a situation like 
that which followed the first World 
War. In 1941 special payments ad- 
ditional to the scheduled regular 
payments were made in a total of 
$23,576,000. 


Refinancing 


Various treatments have been de- 
vised for delinquent loans, includ- 
ing extensions, standstill agreements, 
deferments and  reamortizations. 
Since 1939 nearly 140,000 land bank 
and Commissioner loans have been 
reamortized. Most Commissioner 
loans were written for 10 years and 
have been reamortized over a period 
of 20 years. 

During the emergency refinancing 
period of 1933-36 the land bank sys- 
tem undoubtedly rendered agricul- 
ture a great service more effectively 
than a newly established institution 
could have done. In this period 
when many sources of credit usually 
available were drying up, the banks 
were called upon to review appli- 
cations for loans on nearly half of 
the mortgaged farms in the United 
States. Approximately 86 percent 
of the proceeds of loans by the land 
banks and go percent of the Com- 
missioner loans were used for re- 
financing purposes. The land banks 
during 1934 closed 190,147 loans 
for a total of $730,367,000 and in 
addition closed for the Commis- 
sioner more than 306,000 loans for 
more than $553,000,000. Refinanc- 
ing would not have been possible 
in a large number of cases if cred- 
itors had not accepted scale downs. 
Twenty-seven hundred debt adjust- 
ment committees, working without 
compensation, achieved a scale down 
for 20 percent of the debts re- 
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financed, writing off in all about 
$200,000,000, thus cutting down 
these farmers’ debts to a size that 
they were more likely to be able 
to carry. 

The refinancing program bene- 
fited not only farmers and stockmen 
but insurance companies, mortgage 
loan companies, country banks and 
private investors, merchants and, in 
fact, every phase of rural life. 

The cooperative cornerstone of the 
land bank system has been difficult 
to maintain. In the early years and 
particularly during the emergency 
refinancing program the land banks 
performed many of the functions 
originally intended for the national 
farm loan associations. For the past 
several years, however, the banks 
have been shifting these responsibili- 
ties again to the local associations. 

The intention is to have the asso- 
ciations service the loans made to 
their members and handle real estate 
acquired, in addition to related func- 
tions. The decentralization pro- 
gram, involving consolidations and 
group management units, are elimi- 
nating overlapping territories and 
establishing local service units which 
cover logical trade areas as well as 
do a large enough volume of busi- 
ness to attract able men as secretary- 
treasurers, 

At the end of 1941, 3,583 national 
farm loan associations were active 
but they were doing business from 
only 1,679 offices. They serve every 
agricultural county in the United 
States. More than 6,000 have been 


chartered in 25 years, but more than 
2,200 charters have been canceled, 
a portion of them through the con- 
solidation and coordination program 
of recent years. 

Another objective of the land bank 





system—to increase farm owner. 
ship—has not been reached, not be- 
cause of any defect in the system 
but because of unfavorable prices, 
weather, international trade and 
other factors beyond the control of 
the land banks. 

Tenancy in the United States gen. 
erally has increased since 1916, 
From October 1935 to October 1, 
1941, however, the land banks 
financed the purchase of 103,277 
farms, and the Federal Farm Mort. 
gage Corporation financed 15,000 
additional ones. The land banks 
have consistently endeavored to sell 
farms which they acquire at prices 
commensurate with their earning 
power. Many are sold to tenants. 
At the end of 1941 the banks owned 
outright or subject to redemption 
14,608 farms, the smallest number 
held since 1931. 

The purchase of farms and ranches 
on the land bank plan with long- 
term amortized loans has had a 
desirable effect upon land use. The 
man who has a loan with a low 
rate of interest and with principal 
and interest amortized over a period 
of 20 years or more, is less likely 
to mine his soil to pay the loan. 

Such a loan fits the needs of agri- 
culture in which investment is heavy 
for the returns received. Erosion is 
a threat to the long-term mortgage 
holder, and the land banks have 
taken a keen interest in soil con- 
servation and in other problems such 
as alkali in irrigated sections, and 
overgrazing. The Federal Land 
Bank of Houston 20 years ago em- 
ployed a soils expert to work with 
the Extension Service, farm publica- 
tions and others on erosion. From 
6 to 7 million acres of Texas land 
was terraced. 
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A NEW Laboratory 


FOR Marketin 2 S tudes 


By WENDELL T. CALHOUN. In the new empire to Le opened 
in the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project, there will be plenty of 
chances to make the same old mistakes in marketing, or there will 
be opportunity to avoid inefficiency—one way to do that is 


through marketing control. 


MUCH OF the planning 

for agricultural marketing 

has merely analyzed exist- 

ing systems and tried to 
improve a faulty structure already 
established. Now there appears an 
opportunity to start with a clean 
slate and plan the marketing organi- 
zation and processing facilities for 
a large agricultural area before the 
usual inefficiencies have become en- 
trenched. 

This area is the Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project in Washington, 
the 1,200,000 acres of arid land to 
be irrigated from the Grand Coulee 
Dam. 

Not an entirely new nor wholly 
different marketing system can be 
developed in this new empire, the 
equivalent in land settlement oppor- 
tunities and eventual production of 
a new State. It is not to be a land 
of self-sufficiency with commerce 
only within and unto itself. Its fer- 
tile soils will yield heavily of many 
crops; much of its products will see 
far markets in exchange for things 
its people will want; it must be a 
part of our national marketing 
system. 
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But at least within the project 
there is the possibility of establish- 
ing from scratch local marketing or- 
ganizations and processing facilities 
to convert its products into articles 
of commerce. The scope of this ar- 
ticle, however, permits consideration 
only of some of the physical factors 
affecting processing plants for dairy 
products. 

Strictly speaking, the area is not 
blank. Dryland wheat farming 
supports several towns. The 
project sits astride four transconti- 
nental lines. Cross-State highways 
already form the foundation for the 
eventual road network. Topograph- 
ical features also mark natural 
boundaries of certain sections—the 
irrigated lands will not form an en- 
tirely solid area. But of the market- 
ing facilities and processing plants 
that will be needed for dairy prod- 
ucts, meat animals, fruits and vege- 
tables, sugar beets, and crops grown 
as sources of fibers, oils, drugs, and 
so on, not a single one now exists 
within the project boundaries. 

Dairying is expected to be a major 
enterprise. When farms are fully 
developed, somewhere around 80 per- 
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cent of the irrigated acreage may be 
producing livestock feed, and half or 
more of the total feed supply may be 
fed to dairy animals. Tentative esti- 
mates indicate annual farm sales of 
about 40,000,000 pounds of butterfat 
after the farms are fully developed. 
That would boost by about 60 per- 
cent the present butterfat sales in 
Washington. 

The prospective population in and 
near the Columbia Basin will use 
only a small part of the total dairy 
production of the project; the coastal 
dairy regions doubtless will continue 
to supply the fluid milk needs of the 
large metropolitan centers of west- 
ern Washington and Oregon. 
Hence the dairy production of the 
Columbia Basin mostly will be mar- 
keted as butter, cheese, evaporated 
milk, or dried milk products. 


Keeping Pace 


The need for processing plants 
will come early in project develop- 
ment, but the supply of milk or 
cream will increase gradually— 
maximum production is not likely 
to be reached until maybe 10 or 15 
years after irrigation water has been 
made available. 


Developing dairy processing plants 
to take care of the gradually increas- 
ing production, but finally to evolve 
an efficient system, presents a much 
more serious situation than most 
similar enterprises. Other indus- 
tries will not build plants—like fruit 
and vegetable canneries or beet sugar 
factories—until the farmers can con- 
tract a definite acreage. Products 
like grain and livestock are mar- 
keted once a season, and during the 
initial stages of project development 
can seek outlets farther afield. But 








for the dairyman settler, whether he 
has few or many cows, some outlet 
must soon be available, fairly close 
at hand, for a highly perishable 
product, the year round. As more 
settlers irrigate more acres, grow 
more feed, and milk more cows, the 
capacities of creameries or factories 
must keep pace. 

Under such conditions, the usual 
procedure would be to build small 
creameries or cheese factories in the 
areas first developed and to put up 
more plants as the irrigated area 
expands and the amount of milk 
increases. 


When the volume of production 
in the locality is small, these first 
creameries might return producers 
as high a price as could be obtained 
by shipping cream away to some 
larger creamery. As the volume in- 
creases locally, and as the creamery 
operators consider their situations 
more carefully, the possibilities of 
lower manufacturing costs per unit 
from an increased volume would 
become apparent. Some creamery- 
men would want to install bigger 
machines, and large dairy manufac 
turers might also become interested 
and put in a few much larger plants. 
Excess capacity then would mean 
higher costs per unit than full co 
pacity operations, and would en- 
courage efforts for increased volume. 

Competition for butterfat would 
lead to duplicating and overlapping 
collection routes, with a consequent 
increase in collection costs. In time, 
the larger and more efficient cream- 
eries would probably squeeze out 
some of their weaker rivals. A final 
impasse among several equally pow- 
erful but relatively inefficient cream- 
eries would be a likely outcome. 
The dairy farmer would suffer. 
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The most efficient number, size, 
and location of dairy plants in any 
locality are determined by the com- 
bined operating costs and the costs 
of collecting cream or milk. Eff- 
cient internal organization, if com- 
bined with the elimination of excess 
plant capacity, can cut operating 
costs as size is increased. 


Factors of Efficiency 


These economies of scale will 
usually be counterbalanced by dis- 
economies of higher collection costs. 
With efficient organization of truck 
routes, collection costs can be mini- 
mized, but they will increase as the 
total volume delivered to a given 
plant is increased. Increases in plant 
size can only be obtained by reach- 
ing farther and farther afield for the 
product, and the addition of more 
distant and consequently more costly 
collection operations will increase 
the average cost of collection and 
transportation. 

The exact nature of the economies 
of scale in plant operation will ob- 
viously depend on the characteristics 
of the plants under consideration. 

In general, as the size becomes 
larger, operating costs decrease at a 
slower rate. If carried far enough, 
the economies may be completely 
exhausted and diseconomies may 
be encountered. Average collection 
costs, on the other hand, increase 
at a slower rate as volume increases, 
although special conditions, such as 
scattering of production, may bring 
pronounced increases. The com- 
bined costs of assembly and process- 
ing will temporarily decrease as 
volume becomes larger, but can be 
expected to level off and finally to 
increase. The particular volume 
that results in the lowest combined 
cost will represent the most efficient 
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organization of plant size and collec- 
tion for a given situation. 

In many cases the optimum vol- 
ume will be rather narrowly defined, 
while in others there will be a wide 
range in size where combined costs 
will be at or near the minimum. 

With a series of efficient and well- 
located plants, it has been estimated 
that the dairy production of the 
Columbia Basin could be processed 
at 2 to 344 cents less per pound of 
butter (or its equivalent in other 
products) than in plants comparable 
with those existing in many of the 
other dairy sections of the United 
States. This represents savings 
which might accrue from physical 
efficiencies only, and assumes equal 
managerial ability, sales organiza- 
tion, and so on. 


Savings 


When expressed as cents per 
pound, the savings from a well- 
planned industry may seem small. 
When placed on a basis of total 
production, these savings become 
more impressive. At mature devel- 
opment, the project may have annual 
sales of around 40,000,000 pounds 
of butterfat, equivalent to 48,000,000 
pounds of butter. At a saving in 
manufacturing costs of 2 cents a 
pound, this would represent an an- 
nual total saving of $960,000 and 
$1,680,000 at 3/4 cents a pound. 

Even these sums may not bring 
home the full significance of the 
possible savings. Under modern 
low-cost financing, payments of 444 
percent could pay interest and amor- 
tize a debt in 30 to 40 years. On 
that basis, annual savings from a 
well-planned dairy processing sys- 
tem could amortize a total debt 
of $20,000,000 to $37,000,000. 




























































If there are 15,000 commercial 
farms in the fully developed project, 
this would be equivalent to an in- 
vestment per farm of $1,300 to 
$2,500 that could be liquidated from 
savings in dairy marketing alone. 
Savings from marketing other com- 
modities would probably total less 
than for dairy products, yet would 
not be negligible. The full amount 
of the savings doubtless would not 
be passed back entirely to the farm- 
ers, but their share of the savings 
from market planning could pay for 
first-class dwellings or other farm 
improvements. Settlers on the Co- 
lumbia Basin Project will have a real 
stake in an efficient marketing and 
processing system. 


Possible Controls 


But even though such large sav- 
ings are possible, there is no reason 
to believe that an efficient dairy 
processing system will evolve un- 
guided. If an uncontrolled develop- 
ment leads to inefficiency, attention 
naturally turns to possibilities for 
controlling the development of the 
marketing and processing system. 

Five methods of control, not mu- 
tually exclusive, may be suggested 
for consideration: Education as to 
the possibilities of savings from mar- 
ket planning; promotion of local co- 
operatives; encouragement of a large 
commercial organization; zoning or 
other locational restrictions, and 
licensing. 

If any effort is to be made for 
guiding the marketing system along 
certain lines, the patrons and the 
public ought to be informed about 
objectives and procedures. Settlers 
must realize the magnitude of their 
stake in an efficient marketing sys- 
tem; businessmen must know the 
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general effect of inefficiency and con- 
sequent low incomes to farmers; 
people inside and outside the Basin 
must realize the value of marketing 
guidance and understand that their 
interests are thereby strengthened. 

Local cooperative creameries 
might be promoted with the neces. 
sary capital coming from farmers 
or borrowed from the Government. 
These cooperatives could organize a 
federated sales agency or could 
affiliate with a large regional sales 
agency. 

It is doubtful whether the pro- 
motion of local cooperative cream- 
eries would be effective in bringing 
truly low-cost dairy processing to the 
Columbia Basin, unless  strength- 
ened by other procedures. They 
would have difficulties in locating 
the first plants in the hest spots, in 
operating initially on an efficient 
scale, and in keeping out destruc 
tive competition. Small commercial 
creameries would surely enter the 
field, with the usual over-lapping 
and limitations on volume per plant. 
In time, some of the small operators 
might be driven out, but only at 
considerable cost, and after a long 
period in which marketing costs had 
been needlessly high. 

Another obstacle would be em 
countered. A successful cooperative 
depends upon a deep personal in 
terest of its members. Such support 
would be difficult to obtain early 
among a large group of new settlers 
on the project, unacquainted with 
each other, unfamiliar with their 
mutual problems, and with a wide 
diversity of previous experience and 
background. 

If a large commercial dairy manv- 
facturing concern could be induced 
to enter the Columbia Basin Project, 
a physically efficient manufacturing 
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and collection system might result. 

Large commercial concerns of this 
type have competent creamery man- 
agers. They would be unlikely to 
locate a plant in a bad location, or 
to build a plant with high operating 
costs. Such a concern would, how- 
ever, have the same difficulties in 
getting established in a suitable loca- 
tion and with a plant of desirable 
size during the developmental period 
of any part of the project. It, too, 
would be faced with competition 
from small manufacturers, which it 
could drive out or forestall only at 
a considerable cost. 

Also, a large commercial dairy 
manufacturer, if successful, would 
be the major, perhaps the sole, out- 
let for the farmers’ butterfat. It 
might process and sell dairy prod- 
ucts efficiently, but the gains so 
achieved might all be used as profits, 
so that farmers received no more for 
their butterfat than under an in- 
eficient system. Encouragement of 
monopoly must probably be accom- 
panied by imposition of control. 
Large private dairy manufacturers 
might not be interested in entering 
the Columbia Basin on these terms. 


Zoning 


Proper zoning should make it pos- 
sible to restrict the location of dairy 
manufacturing plants. 

The existence of zoning authority 
does not necessarily lead to its use, 
nor does its use invariably result in 
sound planning and development. 
Zoning is under the control of local 
people, and is a means of implement- 
ing their desires. If they are well- 
informed as to the possibilities of 
a well-planned marketing system, 
their use of zoning can be con- 
structive. It is necessary, however, 
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to discount false hopes of the efficacy 


of zoning. 
Licensing 


While the practice might prevent 
dairy plants from being located in 
the wrong places, it probably could 
have no effect upon the numbers of 
such plants, and hence upon their 
size. Commercial zones would prob- 
ably be established in the cities and 
towns. So long as a business con- 
formed to the requirements of these 
zones, it could not be denied an 
existence. The zones would have to 
be large enough to provide locations 
for demands for this type of busi- 
ness. If as many creameries could 
locate in the commercial zone of a 
town as wished to do so, they might 
easily be small, inefficient, and costly 
in their operations, and overlapping 
and duplication of collection routes 
would probably be extreme. 

All the foregoing suggestions for 
control of the marketing organiza- 
tion involve indirect action; all are 
likely to be relatively ineffective. 

There remains a direct attack— 
licensing, as a condition for entering 
upon business. If no marketing or 
processing plant could be established 
without having obtained a license 
or permit, then obviously the num- 
ber, size, and location of plants 
would be wholly within the control 
of the person or persons responsible 
for issuing the license. There should 
be some provision for careful review 
of applications for license—probably 
public hearings on the subject. 

Since successful applicants would 
have at least a partial monopoly, 
there would have to be some public 
control over the operations of the 
licensed operators. The terms on 
which licenses were granted would 
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have to be reasonably attractive to 
private concerns or cooperatives, and 
permit them to operate successfully. 

Legislation would be required for 
such a licensing program. There is 
some precedent for licensing of cer- 
tain business operations. Public car- 
riers and other public utilities do 
business under rules laid down by 
governmental bodies. In the agri- 
cultural field, several States have 
milk marketing acts which impose 
certain controls upon whole milk 
marketing. Oregon, for instance, 
has a milk marketing control act, 
and California’s agricultural prorate 
act provides for regulation of mar- 
keting of many commodities. Con- 
trol is imposed in the general public 
interest, and provisions are made for 
protection of the public. 


Gains and Losses 


The various indirect ways of con- 
trolling dairy marketing in the Co- 
lumbia Basin project may have some 
effect; education, in particular, is 
essential, but some form of positive 
control is needed if a really efficient 
marketing system is to result. 

Any realistic consideration of mar- 
keting control must recognize that 
some persons will gain from control, 
and that others may lose. An esti- 
mate of the groups who would gain 
and those that might lose may give 
a basis for judging the probability 
of certain types of market control. 
Gains and losses may be monetary, 
or they may be more intangible. 

The persons who would benefit 
most from some form of control 
over marketing in the Columbia 
Basin project are obviously the set- 
tlers. Possibility of an average an- 
nual increase equivalent to $65 to 
$115 per farm was previously esti- 
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mated for dairy products alone; say. 
ings from other products might 
increase this figure to $125 to $225, 

The next most direct beneficiary 
of marketing control is the Govem. 
ment and people of the United 
States, who are investing millions 
of dollars in the Columbia Basin, 
The annual savings from efficient 
marketing may exceed the annual 
construction charges for the project, 
Business men who will later locate 
within the project have a direct in- 
terest in efficient marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. The chief 
group that might experience an 
economic loss from strict marketing 
control are the private dairy manu. 
facturers who would be excluded. 
But excluding them might be best 
for them—a sort of guarantee against 
failure. All would face stiff com- 
petition initially, perhaps perma- 
nently. If controls were imposed, 
those business men who were per- 
mitted to enter business would find 
it a much better economic oppor 
tunity, even if public regulation 
were imposed. 

On balance, all the strictly eco 
nomic interests favor control over 
marketing and agricultural process 
ing in the Columbia Basin Irriga- 
tion Project. Other considerations 
operate largely in the opposite direc- 
tion. Most people in the United 
States prefer to keep restrictive con- 
trols toa minimum. We want the 
privilege of doing as we please, and 
are generally willing to face the con- 
sequences. The idea of getting a 
permit or license from some type of 
governmental (probably State) board 
is repugnant to most business men. 
The general public might be inclined 
to oppose marketing control, and to 
support those who fought it. 
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THE Planning APPROACH 
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By JOHN J. HAGGERTY. Here is a restatement of problems 
and procedures with which post-war planning is wrestling. To 
it a footnote may be added: “It is later than you think.” 


BECAUSE of the magni- 

tude of the anticipated 

post-war emergency, the 

general planning program 
of the Department of Agriculture 
must produce tangible results in the 
form of concrete and specific plans 
within a relatively short time. This 
general planning function suddenly 
has become of grave importance to 
the Nation. We see that disloca- 
tions and maladjustments probably 
will occur not only in domestic agri- 
culture but in other phases of the 
national economy and the world at 
large. American agriculture must 
be adjusted to drastic changes. 

Various conceptions of long-range 
planning objectives for any area or 
any segment of the economy usually 
are based upon past experience and 
past conditions. But it is history 
now in the making that must pre- 
dominantly govern our planning ob- 
jectives for the period that will next 
follow. We must anticipate post- 
war conditions. 

Each major group involved in 
planning—professional general plan- 
ners, action program planners, and 
the general public—must understand 
and perform its particular function 
in planning if our planning effort 
is to succeed. 
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In this paper, the function of the 
economic planner is emphasized pri- 
marily because that function is essen- 
tial and, heretofore, it has not been 
too effectively performed. More- 
over, responsibility for the initial 
phases of agricultural post-war plan- 
ning fall almost exclusively upon the 
technical research and planning per- 
sonnel of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. Nevertheless, after 
the intensity of the production 
planning effort is lessened, agricul- 
tural planning committees will be 
able to bear their share of the post- 
war planning responsibility. 

In approaching the post-war sit- 
uation, the first step is to lay out 
the job in broad terms. We will 
realize then the complexity of the 
difficulties facing us, the short period 
of time—2 to 4 years—in which we 
can plan for these problems, and the 
fact that the post-war planning job 
must be directed strictly to the tran- 
sition period—possibly 1945-50. 

On the basis of broad guiding 
principles, established by economic 
planners, various aspects of the job 
can be identified so that the most 
critical problems will be given first 
attention. 

Work must be started; men must 
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take their battle stations on the home 
front in fighting for the peace. 

To develop the guides, it will be 
necessary first to compile and ana- 
lyze basic information regarding the 
probable situation when the war 
ends. Initial estimates, needed im- 
mediately, should be in the nature 
of hypotheses developed at the na- 
tional level for the general guidance 
of more intensive investigations and 
planning at regional, State, and local 
levels. They would be subject to 
revision from time to time as the 
situation unfolds, and as informa- 
tion of a more precise nature is 
developed. 

Among the more important aspects 
of this basic information are: The 
total National economic outlook, the 
foreign trade probabilities and the 
domestic agricultural situation. 


Questions 


We need to know the answers to 
numerous questions on these sub- 
jects: What will be the total volume 
of economic activity and what pro- 
portion of the national income will 
be directed into war channels that 
do not represent normal peace-time 
activities? To what extent will it 
be possible to convert plants to 
peacetime production, and what 
costs and loss of time will be 
involved? 

What is the likelihood of post-war 
inflation such as we experienced in 
the 1920's, followed by a depression 
such as we knew in the 1930's? 
What lines of Federal fiscal and 
economic policy will likely be 
adopted to handle the situation? 

To what extent will employable 
labor have shifted into these indus- 
tries during the war-production pe- 
riod, and what are the possibilities 
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of this employment being mai. 
tained? Or, are we to anticipate a 
back-to-the-country movement com. 
parable to the present movement to 
urban industries? 

What new industrial uses of farm 
products are being discovered and 
developed, and how significant are 
they in opening up new market out. 
lets and new production oppor. 
tunities? Will soybean plastics, 
sweetpotato starch, industrial alco- 
hol, or synthetic rubber continue at 
about the war-time levels as domes. 
tic outlets for farm products after 
the war, or will their cost or com- 
petitive position relative to substitute 
materials prohibit these activities in 
time of peace? 

These and related questions are 
clearly basic to our planning for 
agriculture, because they hold the 
keys to the outlook for consumer 
demand and prices for agricultural 
products. Moreover, they have 
strong implications regarding the 
numbers of people who may find it 
expedient to look to agriculture as 
a means of employment. 

Some of these questions touch 
upon international trade and inter- 
national politics. If Pan-American 
solidarity continues as a basic ele- 
ment in our foreign policy, what 
will be the situation with respect 
to Canadian wheat and butter, Ar- 
gentine beef, Central American tim- 
ber and pulpwood? More broadly, 
what about Australian wool, New 
Zealand butter, and a host of other 
products that compete in the domes- 
tic market with the product of our 
own farms? While the farm situa- 
tion on the home front will continue 
as the primary basis for national 
agricultural policy, we must recog- 
nize the foreign trade and foreign 
policy issues that will likewise exer- 
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cise a strong influence upon national 
policies affecting agriculture. _They 
may necessitate a compromise in our 
separate aspirations so that the 
broader interest of the Nation will 
be served. 


At Home 


Turning to the domestic agricul- 
tural scene, we can ask what will 
be the status of the agricultural busi- 
ness of the Nation in terms of num- 
ber of people gainfully employed in 
agriculture? What will be agricul- 
ture’s relative share in the total na- 
tional income? What changes will 
have occurred in the ownership and 
control of the agricultural plant? 
Will the family farm have gained or 
lost ground? To what extent will 
farmers as a class have shifted in 
tenure status, as owners, tenants, 
croppers and laborers? To what 
extent will agricultural unemploy- 
ment exist? Will there be created 
a class of landless, migrant farm 
workers, and what effects would the 
existence of such a class have on 
farm tenure, farm wages and farm 
organization and production? 

What will have been the effects 
of the war production drive on pat- 
terns of resource utilization, and 
how will these wartime patterns fit 
the peacetime setting? To what 
extent shall we anticipate new or 
augmented types of production of 
oils and fats, sugar, rubber, or other 
products of which the normal im- 
port supplies were cut off during the 
war? To what extent will these 
war-induced production types de- 
pend upon artificially created price 
advantages, such as protective tariffs, 
or other forms of subsidy? 

What will be the situation with 
regard to resource conservation and 
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the likelihood that certain farm and 
forest operations will emerge from 
the war, geared up to intensities of 
production that cannot be sustained 
because of impending depletion or 
exhaustion of the basic resources? 

Other illustrations could be listed 
with reference to the situation of 
farm machinery, fertilizers, packag- 
ing, and transportation. Enough 
probably has been enumerated to 
suggest the general dimensions of 
the technical job involved merely in 
keeping track of developments and 
anticipating the unfolding outlook 
as a basis for planning. 


The Economist 


The answers to these questions 
must be formulated in advance of 
the post-war period in general terms 
for the Nation and in more precise 
details within regions. We then can 
have a firm foundation of fact and 
assumption upon which to formu- 
late specific and detailed post-war 
plans. Formulation of these basic 
assumptions demands the expert 
judgment of trained scientists in 
both the natural and social science 
fields. ‘The larger burden, however, 
appears to fall upon the economist. 
But basic analysis represents only 
the first contribution of the pro- 
fessional planner to the planning 
process. 

In addition, the scientist must 
work through the planning process 
with the people affected by the 
plans. Only by having accom- 


plished the basic analysis, will the 
professional planner have qualified 
himself to take part in shaping social 
policy. This part of the post-war 
planning job constitutes its second 
phase, which is to determine the 
significance of 


social conditions, 
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trends, stresses, and strains that the 
technical investigations have re- 
vealed. In approaching value judg- 
ments regarding these conditions 
and desirable changes, humility must 
enter the soul of the expert, for how- 
ever expert he may be in his scien- 
tific field, he is not unconditionally 
qualified to judge what is good or 
bad, desirable or undesirable. 


Professional Planning 


It is in this phase that planning, 
strictly defined, begins to take form. 
It is in this phase that the judgment 
of the professional planners must be 
tempered by the fire of public dis- 
cussion. The responsibility of the 
professional planner is to present 
and explain his findings in such 
terms as to be fully understandable 
as a basis for the formulation of 
public judgment as to what is good 
or bad, desirable or undesirable, and 
in what directions adjustments or 
changes should be made. 

Having worked through this proc- 
ess together, the public and profes- 
sional planners will be ready to con- 
sider together concrete policies and 
programs of action for accomplish- 
ing desirable results. Upon this 
foundation of fact regarding their 
problems, the public and planners 
will have some basis for weighing 
the merits of one plan against an- 
other, for reconciling inconsistencies 
or conflicting aspects, and for weav- 
ing the better elements of individual 
plans into a close-knit and compre- 
hensive plan for the county, the area, 
and the State. 

Here, the role of the professional 
economic planner is to appraise and 
point out alternative courses and 
probable consequences of actions 
that might be followed, but the de- 
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cision of the action to be taken rests 
with the public. 

Some of the policies and programs 
determined upon by the public may 
be achieved by modifying present 
programs, while others may call for 
types of public activity not yet in 
itiated. Individual plans concerned 
with forestry, soil conservation, 
housing, health, and education thus 
can be treated as related aspects of 
a complete and comprehensive plan, 
not as separate and independent 
programs. 


Growth 


Agriculture is the principal 
source of our wealth. It fur 
nishes more productive labor, 
the legitimate source of wealth, 
than all the other employments 
in society combined. The more 
it is enlightened by science, the 
more abundant will be its prod- 
ucts; the more elevated its char- 
acter, the stronger the incite. 
ments to pursue it. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to enlighten the 
agriculturist, tends to increase 
the wealth of the State, and the 
means for the successful prose- 
cution of the other arts, and the 
science, now indispensable to 
their profitable management. 
—JeEss—E BUEL 
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1942 Farm Legislation 


by ARTHUR B. JEBENS 


“INCREASED PRODUCTION 
is the immediate job of agriculture,” 
Gov. Herbert Lehman of New York 
State said in his address to the 
opening session of the legislature. 

“But to be effective, it must be 
planned production. Needed com- 
modities must have first claim to 
our acres. The State Defense Coun- 
cil, through its Agricultural Defense 
Committee, is compiling these needs 
and coordinating the efforts of farm 
agencies to make our production 
plans effective. To further our com- 
mon purpose, I shall recommend 
this year a liberal appropriation for 
farm and crop experimentation. We 
must become not only the arsenal 
of democracy, but the granary of 
democracy.” 

The spotlight is on war measures, 
and legislative proposals affecting 
agriculture during the war are be- 
ing considered in many States this 
winter. 

The elimination of public works 
and capital outlays of a nondefense 
nature during the war, and the 
building up of surpluses and a reser- 
voir of public works is a policy fre- 
quently expressed. 

Regular sessions now are being 
held in Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, and 
when the Louisiana session convenes 
May 11, the calendar for the 1942 
regular sessions will be complete. 
Special sessions have convened and 
adjourned in California, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and are now in session in 
Massachusetts and Maine. It is ex- 
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pected that a second special session 
will be held in Michigan and Illinois 
during February. 


THE SPECIAL sessions have 
been concerned primarily with war 
emergency measures. In Michigan, 
16 of the 17 emergency proposals 
of the governor were adopted with 
little opposition. Illinois’ first ses- 
sion was less peaceful, as only two 
of Governor Green’s 17 items were 
enacted. A request also was made 
by the governor for an adequate 
survey of water, oil, minerals, and 
other natural resources, and tight- 
ened supervision over maintenance 
of ground water supplies for the 
health and needs of the people and 
industries. 

In Massachusetts, a bill establish- 
ing a surplus commodity stamp trust 
fund with authority to borrow 
$1,000,000 passed the House and 
was sent to the Senate. The Cali- 
fornia Legislature adopted several 
war measures and memorialized 
Congress to insure priorities for farm 
machinery manufacturers, assist in 
the program of domestic production 
of guayule rubber, fix the price of 
foodstuffs, and appropriate money 
for the Sacramento flood control 
project. 

The regular sessions were more 
concerned with legislation to meet 
perennial problems in the field of 
rural land use and rural welfare. 

In Kentucky, bills were intro- 
duced to amend the constitution to 
abolish the real estate taxes payable 
to the State, provide optional meth- 
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ods of county consolidation, permit 
county zoning, increase the gas tax 
from 5 to 6 cents and use the addi- 
tional income for farm-to-market 
roads constructed and maintained by 
the counties, invest the division of 
purchases with the authority to buy 
and sell all real estate for State pur- 
poses, regulate dealers in poultry, 
livestock, tobacco, grain, wool, and 
other farm products, refund the tax 
on gasoline for the operation of 
vehicles not used on the highways, 
and regulate and control the milk 
industry. Acts allocating school 
funds to the poorer school districts 
in Kentucky and providing for an 
appropriation of $57,000,000 for the 
biennium have been adopted. 


IN LINE with the governor’s 
suggestion, a bill has been intro- 
duced in Mississippi imposing a 
privilege and severance tax of 74 
percent upon the production of 
crude oil and also for the creation 
of a State Oil and Gas Commission, 
and to provide additional help in 
assessing land in_ oil-producing 
counties. Two bills were intro- 
duced to provide State control of 
stream pollution; one would place 
control in a Stream Control Com- 
mission, the other in the Fish and 
Game Commission. 

Other proposals would exempt 
land used for the production of tim- 
ber, tung oil, and China wood oil 
nuts from ad valorem taxation and 
substitute a severance tax, provide 
for the creation and operation of 
agricultural cooperative associations 
and limited partnerships for agricul- 
tural businesses, establish a branch 
State experimental farm for pecans, 
citrus fruit and subtropical fruits 
at Jackson, and amend the constitu- 
tion to permit the sale of lands 
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granted to Mississippi in lieu of the 
sixteenth section. 

The New Jersey Legislature has 
been holding its regular weekly ses. 
sions, and the questions of railroad 
taxation and a State Water Author. 
ity are being considered. An inter. 
esting resolution has been adopted 
declaring it to be a State policy not 
to burden counties, municipalities, 
and school districts with compulsory 
expenditures, except as part of the 
Defense program. 


IN LINE with present-day senti- 
ments, a recently introduced New 
York bill would encourage extermi- 
nation of Japanese beetles by per- 
mitting counties and towns to spend 
money for this purpose. Other bills 
would extend the mortgage mora- 
torium for the duration of the 
emergency, establish a State Con- 
sumers Department, and _ release 
children 14 years and older from the 
classrooms during the planting and 
harvest seasons. Resolutions were 
introduced to investigate the spread 
in milk prices, Federal-State milk 
marketing orders, and financial 
affairs of the State for the purpose 
of improving the administration and 
drawing up a priority schedule for 
governmental expenditures. 

Rhode Island is considering a 
broad war powers bill which would 
give the governor complete control 
over food, land, production facilities, 
food handlers and prices in times of 
emergency. 

Another bill would permit the 
State Planning Board to zone areas 
500 feet on either side of the State 
highways, except where municipal 
ordinances apply. 


THE CROP failures in South 
Carolina last year are the source of 
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much legislation in that State. 
Measures were introduced request- 
ing prompt consideration by the 
United States Congress of a farmers’ 
relief bill, extending the time for 
payment of State, county and school 
district property taxes for 1941 until 
May 1942, and appointing a com- 
mittee to study financial conditions 
in South Carolina to give relief to 
taxpayers. A committee was ap- 
pointed’ to suggest legislation for 
participation in the surplus com- 
modities stamp program, but restric- 
tions on the introduction of contro- 


versial bills were shelved. Appro- 
priation acts have passed both 
Houses, and the major difference in 
the bills is the additional $600,000 
provided for by the Senate to make 
school bus transportation completely 
a State responsibility. 

The problem of legislative re- 
apportionment based on the 1940 
census figures is being considered in 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Virginia. Complete constitutional 
revision has been suggested for Mis- 
souri, Michigan, and New Jersey. 





Planning in Schools 


by H. W. HERBISON 


A NEW DESIGN for living with 
the land and climate of their State is 
unfolding to many school children 
in North Dakota. In rural schools, 
high schools, and evening schools 
conducted by Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional agriculture instructors, courses 
are given in land use planning. The 
venture in revising education to fit 
local needs is new, and so far con- 
fined to counties in which agricul- 
tural planning has reached the report 
stage. 

The studies are concerned largely 
with the findings of the planning 
committees with respect to physical 
characteristics, present use, and 
problems associated with the differ- 
ent land areas of the county; the 
use of land recommended for those 
different land areas, particularly 
major land-use, type-of-farming, size- 
of-operating-unit pattern, tenure, and 
so on, and the necessary adjustments 
in land use for realization of the 
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land use classification recommended. 

Considerable initiative has been 
shown in the way in which parts of 
the whole are incorporated in the 
regular classroom work of the rural 
student without upsetting the course 
of study. Classes in geography, his- 
tory, civics, language, and even arith- 
metic devote time to the agricultural 
planning report. 

As unified programs are devel- 
oped by planning committees, ad- 
vanced study will deal with how the 
recommended adjustments are to be 
brought about, who can help, where, 
when, and how. 


SMITH -HUGHES § agricultural 
students at Rugby, Pierce County, 
use the intensive land-use planning 
report as a guide in farm manage- 
ment study and home-farm survey 
work, in which they study and ana- 
lyze the types of farming carried on 
at home, compare it with that recom- 
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mended by planning committees, 
and study ways and means of recon- 
ciling present use with that recom- 
mended. Changes in practices at 
home are carefully studied in the 
light of their practical application 
and potential results. Thirty farmers 
attending the adult evening school 
at Rugby use the Pierce County re- 
port as a text. Last winter they 
studied the problems of each area 
of the county and bent their effort 
particularly to recommended adjust- 
ments necessary to provide better 
living for the farm family. 

In the winter of 1939 and 1940, 
agricultural planning was started in 
Bowman County, where the first 
generation is still on the land. 
This first generation came mostly 
from Eastern States, and copied 
Eastern farm methods, government, 
and size of operating unit. 


THIS FIRST generation now real- 
izes that previous experience did not 
qualify them to operate here and 
that they must attempt a type of 
farm and ranch operation adapted 
to this area. They thought the 
place to start on this tremendous job 
of education was in the public 
schools, and recommended that their 
land-use planning report be used be- 
cause it included the first real agri- 
cultural history recorded for the area 
and was written by the actual par- 
ticipants that made the history what 
it 1S. 

The course of study was then out- 
lined and fitted into classes in agri- 
culture and geography. Several 
parts of the report are also studied 








in language and arithmetic classes, 
All teachers accepted the outlined 
course wholeheartedly. 


At the end of the year, each stu. 
dent prepares a work-book showing 
what he has done during the year, 
The work-books indicate that farm 
boys and girls enjoy the study—par. 
ticularly the part about grass, which 
the planning committeemen believe 
should be the big crop in Bowman 
County. Parents say that this study 
has awakened in the boys and girls 
an appreciation of the conditions 
right at home. 

Burleigh County has a work agne- 
ment with its county superintendent 
of schools providing for study and 
actual elementary practice of the 
planning process as it is being car 
ried on in that county. Much the 
same plan is used in McKenzie and 
Sheridan Counties. Rolette County 
is supplementing similar work with 
programs comparable to that of the 
Rugby High School. 


IT IS NOT unlikely that North 
Dakota educators will revise present 
practice and devise new ways in 
which to provide for a well-informed 
citizenry. Agricultural planning de 
pends on local participation of well 
informed farm people. Too few 
now engaged in the planning proc 
ess can blend the best scientific in 
formation with the local experience 
of the farmer into the proper guid 
ance of action. The local schools 
can play an important part in ft 
lieving that present problem situa 
tion. A start has been made. 


ee 


We can have a people who have enough to eat. 





—ELEANOR ROosEVELT 
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Latin Americana, 1941 


by WAYNE D. RASMUSSEN ‘ 


OUR INCREASED interest in 
Latin America was marked last year 
by the publication of scores of books, 
ranging from well-founded volumes 
based on thorough knowledge to 
hasty surveys by travelers who had 
no previous knowledge of the coun- 
tries or of their languages. 

Surveys of the latter type are as 
likely to give an accurate and full 
picture as would a volume on the 
United States by a Latin American 
who did not know English and 
whose knowledge was gained solely 
by a flying trip of 3 or 4 months 
through our 48 States. An accurate 
portrayal of any area and its prob- 
lems, even though popular rather 
than scholarly, requires some knowl- 
edge of that area’s history and 
economy. 

In the case of Latin America, 
whose economy is still dominated by 
agriculture, land utilization and 
agricultural production, as well as 
political and military factors, must 
be considered. Fortunately, several 
of the published volumes are by 
authorities who are well aware of 
the various factors making up Latin- 
American civilization. 

A popular means of portraying 
the civilization of Latin America is 
a volume embodying something of 
geography, economics, history, and 
politics, with emphasis on the cur- 
rent scene. Of these, Good Neigh- 
bors (Yale University Press) by 
Hubert Herring, Our Latin Ameri- 
can Neighbors (Hastings House) by 
Philip Leonard Green, and Latin 
America (Dutton) by William L. 
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Schurz are outstanding. All three 
of these authors have spent consid- 
erable time in Latin America and 
have been studying its problems for 
many years. Mr. Herring’s book 
emphasizes the present scene, and it 
is interesting and easily read. 

But it is so well founded that it 
will be timely years hence. Mr. 
Green’s volume is the shortest (182 
pages) and traces the historical de- 
velopment without burdensome de- 
tail. Mr. Schurz aims at basic prob- 
lems rather than current political 
factors and gives considerable atten- 
tion to agriculture and land prob- 
lems. For many readers, his volume 
would be an excellent starting point 
for learning something of Latin 
America. 


ANOTHER VOLUME of par- 
ticular interest to the student of agri- 
culture is Central America; Chal- 
lenge and Opportunity (Henry 
Holt) by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson discusses each of the 
Central American countries and the 
crops of the area. Lawrence Gris- 
wold, in The Other America (Put- 
nam), clearly shows the importance 
of Latin America, but falls into some 
inaccuracies of fact in what is in- 
tended to be a reference book. All 
of these authors point out the need 
for a larger population in many parts 
of Latin America. This need, com- 
bined with racial persecutions now 
rife in Axis-controlled areas, makes 
J. X. Cohen’s Jewish Life in South 
America (Bloch Publishing Co.) of 
considerable interest. Mr. Cohen 
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shows that while most South Ameri- 
can Jews are city dwellers, some of 
their agricultural colonies have been 
quite successful. 

These volumes supplement but 
cannot replace the more conven- 
tional histories. History of Latin 
America (Heath) by Hutton Web- 
ster has been newly revised and aug- 
mented by Roland Dennis Hussey. 
Political history is stressed. The 
Development of Hispanic America 
(Farrar & Rinehart) by A. Curtis 
Wilgus is one of the most compre- 
hensive one-volume texts available. 
Its length (941 pages) permits con- 
siderable attention to economic and 
social factors, and its extensive foot- 
notes and bibliographies are most 
valuable to the research worker. 

The Pageant of South American 
History (Longmans, Green) by 
Anne Merriam Peck and Neighbors 
to the South (Harcourt, Brace) by 
Delia Goetz might be classed as in- 
formal histories particularly suitable 
for high school students or relaxed 
reading. 


THERE IS still a lack of scholarly, 
modern histories of the individual 
countries of Latin America. The 
work of the Inter-American His- 
torical Series has been continued 
with the publication of A History of 
Chile (University of North Carolina 
Press) by Luis Galdames, translated 
and edited by Isaac J. Cox. Mr. 
Galdames is an outstanding Chilean 
historian, while Mr. Cox has taught 
Latin-American history for many 
years. 

Many Mexicos (Putnam) by Les- 
ley Byrd Simpson is an interpretive 
work by an authority thoroughly 
familiar with Mexico and its history. 
Chile; Land of Progress (Reynal & 
Hitchcock) by Earl Parker Hanson 
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and Colombia; Gateway to Sous) 
America (Doubleday, Doran) by 
Kathleen Romoli combine geogra 
phy, history, and economics. While 
uncritical, they are entertaining and 
contain some material on agricul. 
ture. I Like Brazil (Bobbs-Merrill) 
by Jack Harding is an interesting 
travel account, as is The West Coas 
of South America (Prentice-Hall) 
by Sidney A. Clark, written specif. 
cally for the tourist. 

Aside from tourist accounts, many 
volumes of transitory rather than 
permanent interest have appeared in 
which the authors outline current 
problems in terms of action today. 
Inside Latin America (Harper) by 
John Gunther and Meet the South 
Americans (Harper) by Carl Crow 
are of this type. Mr. Gunther's 
book, the most popular of all the 
volumes mentioned, is most valuable 
for his personal impressions of 
various political leaders. 

Other statements should be checked 
before acceptance. For example, his 
few paragraphs on Brazilian land 
problems are both inadequate and 
misleading. Mr. Crow, well known 
for his books on China, makes some 
interesting observations on trade and 
propaganda, but the reader must re 
member that these generalizations 
are drawn only from the author’ 
personal observations. Trade is the 
keynote of South America and Hem 
isphere Defense (Louisiana State 
University) by J. Fred Rippy, Eco 
nomic Defense of Latin America 
(World Peace Foundation) by Percy 
W. Bidwell, and Latin American 
Trade (Harper) by Frank Henius. 
All are short but the problem is 
attacked from three different view- 
points, that of the historian, the 
economist, and the business man. 
Charles Wertenbaker, in A New 
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Doctrine for the Americas (Viking 
Press), presents an excellent argu- 
ment in behalf of the good neighbor 


policy. 


IN CONNECTION with the 
good neighbor policy and the war, 
the Monroe Doctrine has been the 
subject of considerable comment. 
Richard K. Showman and Lyman S. 
Judson present the various argu- 
ments concerning the Doctrine in a 
reference volume entitled The Mon- 
roe Doctrine and the Growth of 
Western Hemisphere Solidarity (H. 
W. Wilson). However, the most 
notable book of the year on the sub- 








ject is Hands Off: A History of the 
Monroe Doctrine (Little, Brown) 
by Dexter Perkins. The volume is 
a summary and interpretation based 
on years of research. 

In the periodical field, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
sponsored a printed monthly, Agri- 
culture in the Americas, while late 
in the year, the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation suspended the publication of 
Pan American News. A consider- 
able mass of Latin-American mate- 
rial appeared in various other maga- 
zines and this interest continues. 
We are beginning to realize the 
importance of our good neighbors. 





Patterns for Lending 


by GEORGE R. PETERSON 


JUST WHAT is a good rehabili- 
tation loan? What is there about 
low-income farms and farmers that 
makes good or poor risks? And per- 
haps most important, how can one 
man or even several men say defi- 
nitely that any particular applicant 
will fail? 

In Nance County, Nebraska, a care- 
ful study of rehabilitation borrowers 
showed many personal and physical 
factors that seemed associated with 
borrowers who were failing to make 
the grade. Some of these farmers 
perhaps should have been refused 
loans. Yet many of those not mak- 
ing progress look very much like 
their successful neighbors. 

In essence, a loan is made by the 
judgment of the county supervisor, 
based on experience and common 
sense. In his decision, he will run 
quickly through a series of factors 
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presented on the borrower’s applica- 
tion, in the man’s face or general 
bearing, and by the farm in ques- 
tion. Invariably, the information is 
less complete than the supervisor 
would wish, because applicants often 
keep records only after they have 
loans. Borderline cases are the most 
difficult, and important sidelights 
often sway the decision. The com- 
ments of unbiased neighbors will 
often give character references that 
tell the trustworthiness of the man 
himself but the farm too must be 
appraised. 

Many of the questions that bother 
county supervisors could be an- 
swered by an aptitude test similar 
to those now used to tell whether 
Johnny will be a successful presi- 
dent, or engineer, or salesman. All 
any aptitude test can do is give rea- 
sonable estimates based on the study 
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of many factors associated with suc- 
cess or failure in a given field. 


FOR EXAMPLE, people who mix 
easily in any company are most 
likely to be successful salesmen. Or, 
adolescents who bedevil their parents 
with chemistry and erector sets are 
often likely to succeed as physical 
scientists. 

But do we have any such criteria 
for low-income farms and farmers? 
We do have studies associating sev- 
eral characteristics with success and 
failure. Personal factors considered 
in the Nance County study were: 
Poor health, old age, laziness, relief 
or dole consciousness, dishonesty, 
poor money and enterprise manage- 
ment, discouragement, poor home 
management by the wife, and too 
large a family. 

Economic problems associated 
with the farm included: Inadequately 
sized unit, poor land, burdensome 








debts, eroded soils, insufficient live. 
stock, not enough stock water, and 
unsatisfactory dwelling. Relief con. 
sciousness and poor health wer 
most frequent characteristics of the 
nonprogressing group. 

From such factors, it should be 
possible to set up loan aptitude tests 
(rating scales) which would stream. 
line the rehabilitation loan program, 
Good judgment would still be 
needed to determine the disposition 
of borderline cases, and to select and 
weight the factors to be used. The 
selection would vary widely among 
the various areas of the country, but 
the need for variance certainly 
should not limit the use of the pat- 
tern. The adoption of a rating sys 
tem for loaning would allow mor 
uniform treatment, a result of the 
greater objectivity. New supervisors 
would be especially aided by the 
training associated with the use and 
construction of such a pattern. 





Now They Ride to School 


by W. E. RAWLINGS 


IT MAY BE all right for North 
Bench grown-ups to wade through 
miles of snow in the blasts of a 
northern Idaho winter, at least occa- 
sionally. But children, going to and 
from school—that is another matter. 

So said the fathers and mothers 
in North Bench, in Boundary County 
on the Canadian border. They said 
it last winter, as they had for many 
winters before. Still, nothing was 
done, and last winter, like those 
before, they saw their youngsters, 
more than 20 of them, trudge off 
on the 5-mile journey to the Sheridan 
school. What’s more, the school bus 
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from Bonners Ferry would pass the 
homes of the children shortly after- 
ward, loaded with youngsters who, 
by accident of living in a nearby 
community, were spared the long 
winter walk. 

It didn’t make sense. The trouble 
could be fixed simply by redrawing 
lines between school districts, and 
then all the children could ride. 
Yes, but just try to get it done. It 
had been tried repeatedly in elec 
tions called for that purpose, but at 
each election the voters had refused 
to take the needed action. 

So, County Agent George Funke 
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called a meeting of farm men and 
women at the North Bench Grange 
Hall. He described the county 
agricultural planning process and 
how it could develop plans for com- 
munity and county betterment. On 
the basis of a prior delineation of the 
community’s limits, the group then 
st up a community agricultural 
planning committee. 


GOING at the community plan- 
ning job on a strictly feel-the-way 
basis, the members of the group 
talked over the important local 
problems, new and old. Out of it 

w the conviction that, of all the 
problems of the community, the one 
of getting a school bus was out- 
standing and most susceptible of 
immediate solution. 

The way to action unfolded stead- 
ily. The community committee set 
up a three-man subcommittee to 
look into all aspects of the situation 
and to report the facts to the county 
committee. 

This subcommittee conferred with 
members of the county board of 
commissioners and the two district 
school boards. On the basis of in- 
vestigation and discussion, the com- 
mittee determined that its best hope 
for action lay in change of school 
district boundaries. It was learned 
also that the change could be made 
only through an election; a majority 
vote of the residents of the two dis- 
tricts concerned was required. So 
the subcommittee dug out the facts 
on how to call an election. These 
facts were fully aired. 

The full committee then analyzed 
the previous attempts that had been 
made to obtain changes in the school 
district boundaries, and concluded 
that, in all previous attempts at 
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change, the voters had believed the 
change was being sought by a few 
individuals who would gain certain 
private benefits by the change. The 
task ahead, it was agreed, called for 
an extensive educational program to 
inform all the people in both dis- 
tricts as to the really acute need in 
the community as a whole. 


THE NEEDED educational work 
was undertaken. Neighborhood and 
community meetings were called in 
both districts. The local newspaper 
helped. Letters were sent out by 
the hundreds. Numerous personal 
discussions were held with leading 
farmers and members of the school 
boards. In short, the North Bench 
committee saw to it that every voter 
in the districts learned the nature of 
the problem. A thorough job was 
done in three weeks. 

Once this was done, the com- 
munity committee decided to under- 
take the next step—to obtain signa- 
tures upon a petition for a special 
election within the two school dis- 
tricts, calling for a revision of the 
contiguous boundaries of the dis- 
tricts. The desired number of sig- 
natures was obtained in less than a 
week. 

Two months later, a large ma- 
jority voted to permit the desired 
changes. 

Through careful planning the 
subcommittee secured exchanges of 
taxable lands that compensated for 
the additional costs to the Bonners 
Ferry school district. As a result, 


the change involved no additional 
tax burden for either district. 

Now the children of the North 
Bench District ride to school, and 
their parents know the value of 
planning. 











Books 





CLIMATE AND Man. 
Editor. 
Agriculture. 
1,260 pages. 


Washington. 


1941 YEARBOOK oF AcricuLTuRE. Gove Hambidge, 
Marion ]. Drown, Assistant Editor. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 


U. S. Department of 


by PAUL B. SEARS 


THE CURRENT Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture 
strikes boldly into the last of many 
strongholds of fatalism which—not 
so long since—confronted the farmer. 
It holds forth no promise of witch- 
ery and tricks for harnessing sun, 
winds, and water. Instead, it re- 
veals a pattern and an order to 
which we can adjust our activities 
and thus truly minimize the element 
of uncertainty. Significantly, it is 
the latest of a new series which be- 
gan in 1936: Better Plants and Ani- 
mals (2 volumes); Soils and Men; 
Food and Life; Farmers in a Chang- 
ing World; and now, Climate and 
Man. 

Modestly enough, this series was 
designed as a set of reference books 
for modern farmers. But it is not 
too much to say that they are man- 
uals for statesmen and all respon- 
sible citizens in a free country. The 
enemies of democracy are strong 
today because they have been abso- 
lutely realistic about such matters 
as these books discuss. We cannot 
afford to be less so. 

Gambling is, in some form or 
other, one of the most profoundly 
rooted of human activities. No one 
objects seriously to it so long as the 
stakes involved are within the means 
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of the players. Too often they are 
not. No one has a right to gamble 
with the means of subsistence, if 
he can help it. Farming has always 
been a major gamble. The farmer 
has had to pit himself against 
the forces of nature, animate and 
inanimate. To this, in modern 
times, have been added economic 
uncertainties. 

It is the function of science to 
minimize the area of uncertainty in 
daily living. And the clear ethical 
implication of a scientific age is the 
duty thus to minimize uncertainty. 
Gradually the application of science 
to agriculture has dispelled the mys- 
tery and seeming caprice of the 
manifold elements which are in- 
volved in even the humblest farming 
enterprise. 


THE ENLIGHTENED farmer 
need no longer plant inferior seed 
or breed inefficient livestock. He 
can, most decidedly, do something 
about the kind of protoplasm with 
which he works. He need no longer 
dumbly acquiesce in the ravages of 
pests and diseases, nor be content 
with a soil less productive than it 
should be. In these realms, science 
has placed controls at his hand. To 
a more limited degree, modern 
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knowledge has been able to shield 
him somewhat from the impact of 
economic shock. At least his po- 
litical leaders, with growing confi- 
dence and intelligence, have been 
working on the assumption that 
such matters are not beyond ulti- 
mate control. 

No less important to him is cli- 
mate, in its day-to-day manifesta- 
tion of “weather.” Here the very 
hope of control, save in the feeble 
sense of greenhouse and smudge-pot, 
passed with the medicine-man. 
Here, it would seem, remained a 
gamble big enough to freeze, or 
drown, or burn up all prudence. 

Climate and Man restores the 
hope of control, so long banished 
as superstition. We are to meet the 
hazards of climate, however, not by 
grinding out weather to order, but 
by controlling our own activities. 
Incomplete as our knowledge may 
be, we know enough today to avoid 
mistakes which, even within the 
past 15 years, have brought tragedy 
and futility to hundreds of thousands 
of our own good people. 


FROM NOW ON, it should be 
criminal negligence to settle small 
grain-farmers hopefully in semiarid 
lands without irrigation; to grow 
crops or livestock not adapted to 
one’s particular climate; to expose 
soil to erosion by wind or water; to 
increase needlessly the already ag- 
gravated dangers of flood; or to be 
ignorant of the essential climatic 
pattern of any state or territory of 
the United States in which one may 
be living. For these matters are all 
clearly set forth in the new Year- 
book by men who know about them, 
and do not guess. 

The book of more than 1,200 pages 
falls into five sections. 1. Climate 
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as a World Influence. 2. Climate 
and Agricultural Settlement. 3. Cli- 
mate and the Farmer. 4. The Sci- 
entific Approach to Weather and 
Climate. 5. Climatic Data, with 
Special Reference to Agriculture in 
the United States. 

Some 40 authors have contributed 
to the numerous, brief, signed chap- 
ters, and among them are illustrious 
names. The resulting structure is 
as logical as a good legal brief. The 
whole is preceded by a foreword 
from the Secretary and a concise, 
readable summary by Gove Ham- 
bidge—by no means the least re- 
markable part of the book. 

Both in space and time there is a 
configuration to be found in climate. 
Far less simple than the old geo- 
graphical division of earth into hori- 
zontal belts, it is none the less 
orderly and amenable to study. It 
is and has been a primary factor in 
the distribution of plants, animals, 
and human cultures. Where these 
have contravened the basic pattern 
of climate, the penalty has been 
failure. Where man’s activities, 
either through blind luck, trial and 
error, or more rarely through canny 
design, have adjusted themselves to 
the realities of climate, they have 
been more successful. 


FOR THE FARMER in particu- 
lar is this fact important. There is 
scarcely an operation or a precaution 
that is not affected by it. This ap- 
plies equally to manipulation of soil, 
security of water supply, choice of 
crops, control of pests, and handling 
of livestock. Efficient housing and 
diet likewise. 

There has been, since 1914, a revo- 
lution in the reading of weather as 
great as that produced in medical 
science by the use of the microscope. 
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The atmosphere is now studied in 
three dimensions instead of two. 
It is doubtful if the layman will 
find anywhere a more usable ex- 
planation of the new “air-mass” 
methods than this book affords. 
With it goes a splendid set of cloud 
photographs explained in terms of 
the new weather science. The com- 
mon man can now be weather-wise 
without having it beaten into him by 
long exposure. This becomes pos- 
sible in the very month that harsh 
military necessity has stopped the 





publication of most of our general 
weather information. 

One cannot in a brief review 
single out all that is good, but men. 
tion should be made of the valuable 
tabulated information for each state 
and territory with which the book 
closes. To the old injunction “Know 
thyself” science has added the com 
mand, “Know the place where thou 
dwellest.” So far as the main out. 
lines of climate are concerned, no 
literate American now has any 
excuse for disregard of this new 
obligation. 





Towarp Farm Sscurity. Joseph Gaer. Washington. U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. Farm Security Administration. 


by EDITH D. 


PLANNED PRIMARILY for new 
FSA employees but valuable to other 
members of the Department of Agri- 
culture and to all those who desire 
a clear, concise picture of the work- 
ings of this agency, this volume was 
prepared under the direction of the 
Farm Security Administration Per- 
sonnel Training Committee. It is 
neither detailed nor inclusive but 
does give a general description of 
the major causes of rural poverty 
and of the part FSA plays in helping 
poverty-stricken farmers find perma- 
nent security. 

In the introduction, particular 
stress is put on the part played by 
the county supervisor in the success 
or failure of the Farm Security pro- 
gram. So that this supervisor can 
have the background for a better 
understanding of his work, Mr. Gaer 
describes rural poverty—how it came 
into existence, and how it affects 
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farm people. Among the causes of 
rural poverty, he mentions the price 
of farm land, the closed frontier, 
technology on the farm, the poor 
tenure system, unemployment on the 
land, the growth of rural popula 
tion, adverse prices and low income, 
single cropping for cash, soil ero 
sion, and natural catastrophes. All 
of these “inevitably lead to disastrous 
human erosion.” 

The effect of rural poverty, ac- 
cording to the author, cannot be 
quarantined but, like a “highly con- 
tagious disease”, spreads from the 
poor to the well-to-do farmer and 
from the country to the city until 
the whole Nation is affected. FSA 
was formed, the author says, to aid 
in stamping out this infection at its 
source. 


OBJECTIVES of the Administra- 


tion and how they can be translated 
into action programs are discussed 
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in relation to the needs of the fam- 
ilies served. Among these needs 
are included health, sanitation, food, 
housing, land resources, tools and 
equipment, financing, debt adjust- 
ment, better tenure, and educational 
advantages. 

Of the three remaining chapters, 
one is devoted to the organization 
of FSA, one to the relationship of 
the FSA to other bureaus and serv- 
ices of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and one to the opportunities 





available to the employees of this 
agency. 

Splendid photographs showing 
some of the darker sides of rural 
poverty, together with illustrations of 
some of the improvements made 
possible by FSA, accompany the text. 
A glossary of terms, phrases, and 
titles as used by FSA and keyed to 
FSA instructions, a bibliography, 
topically arranged, and a detailed 
index add to the usefulness of the 


book. 





America’s Own Rerucges. Our 4,000,000 Homeress Micrants. Henry 
Hill Collins, Jr. Princeton University Press. Princeton, N. J. 


305 pages. 


by RICHARD SASULY 


IN HIS BOOK, America’s Own 
Refugees, Henry Hill Collins, Jr., 
tells the story of the several million 
Americans who, because they cannot 
find security in one place, must wan- 
der across the land. 

The large amount of material on 
migrations of various kinds gath- 
ered by the Tolan Committee is 
drawn upon heavily by Mr. Collins. 
He begins with an analysis of the 
deeper currents, particularly in agri- 
culture, which have led to migration. 
He relates where and how migra- 
tion takes place, indicates the main 
problems encountered by migrants 
and by the communities through 
which they pass, and discusses some 
of the possible solutions to these 
problems. 

It will be seen, from even a very 
brief summary, that America’s Own 
Refugees follows in the path of 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath and 
McWilliams’ Factories in Field. 
However, whereas the first two 
books were concerned with agri- 
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cultural migrants in California, Mr. 
Collins tells the somewhat less pub- 
licized remainder of the story as it 
occurs throughout the country. And 
while the bulk of the book deals 
with migrants in agriculture, there 
are also sections on migrations 
which have taken place in other in- 
dustries and on the more recent 
shifts of work force resulting from 
defense activity. 

Mr. Collins’ analysis of the causes 
of migration follows the only lines 
which can lead to understanding 
and satisfactory correction of the 
many difficulties which confront mi- 
grants. In turn he examines effects 
of concentration of control of pro- 
duction, displacement by mechani- 
zation, displacement by erosion, and 
the general effects of unemployment. 
Unfortunately, in the treatment of 
these ideas there is sometimes a lack 
of precision. The generalized anal- 
ysis of unemployment, for example, 
is a somewhat oversimplified version 
of underconsumption theory. 





A FEW OMISSIONS are regret- 
table. In regard to the plight of the 
agricultural migrant the causes of 
the malady are examined and its 
manifestations are described, but 
cure is discussed largely in terms of 
governmental action. Actually, ef- 
forts made by the migrants them- 
selves to gain at least a vestige of 
security are both dramatic and im- 
portant. Much could be written 
about the tenacity with which Dust 
Bowl refugees have attempted, in 
spite of all obstacles, to sink roots in 
California soil. Similarly, and on a 
much larger scale, mention should be 
made of the efforts which various 
groups of migrants have made to 
improve their situation through 
union organization. The migrants 
are, clearly, a part of the working 
population. They are faced with 
problems which have been and are 
being met by many sections of the 
organized labor movement. 

Nevertheless, the most important 
ideas with respect to the analysis of 
migration are stated, and in positive 
and forthright manner, without fear 
of stepping on toes. 

The author evidently wished to 
reach a large audience with a book 
written in popular and vivid style. 
Accordingly, he avoided not only 
footnotes, bibliography, and citations, 
but also such forms of academic 
hedging as the use of conditional 
moods and the statement of carefully 
balanced alternatives. The book 
gains in directness thereby. 

One device used by Mr. Collins 
should be noted. Much of the book 
consists of actual testimony delivered 
before the Tolan Committee in pub- 
lic hearings. Description of the con- 
ditions of migratory life, given in 
the words of migrants themselves, 
has an effect of greater immediacy 
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than any amount of statistics, 
America’s Own Refugees 
published late in 1941, but in 
important respect it i 
slightly dated. The} historian 
current events is hard pressed 
keep abreast of his subject todgy, 
Mr. Collins provides only a partial 
basis for the kind of approach to the 
problems of migration which mug 
be taken as part of a complete 
effective war effort. 


MR. COLLINS’ discussion of re. 
cent defense migrations implies only 
a criticism of the way in which sud 
shifts in work force have been ca.¥ 
ried out. Actually, some shifts wer 


No one could maintain that the nm 
tion’s total work force, as of a year 
or two ago, was properly distrib 
uted for current production needs, 
It is true that we have been doing 
it the hard way. Reckless stimul 


tion and inefficient carrying out of} 


migrations clearly must be com 


of the kinds of migration which ar 
needed is also called for. 


problems of agricultural migrants 


too statically in terms of the de jnth 


pression decade of the 1930's. On 
page 113 the author states: 
“Tt is true that unemployment has 


13,000,000. In August 1941 it was 
‘only’ 5,000,000. Further reem 


defense may absorb another 1,000, 
ooo. Certainly no more. For the 
reader should not become unduly 
exhilerated by predictions of sub 
stantial further cuts in unemploy- 
ment caused by the needs of de- 
fense.” This point is supported by 
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it of reference to the several million un- 


con- Meremployed rural workers dammed 
pin depressed farm areas. That 
ere still are large numbers of un- 
deremployed farm laborers is un- 
isafeniable. But certainly it can be 
agreed that we shall reduce unem- 
ployment below the 4,000,000 mark 
in the course of the next year. We 
hall be in a very bad way if we 
do not. 

A similar quotation appears on 
: of page 178, in reference to the Cali- 
was Hiornia situation: “with four workers 
em- ffor every job—and that in the peak 
nal jseason—it is small wonder that 
00; jwages are low, hours long, and 
the fvorking and housing conditions de- 
uly Fplorable.” The difficulty here is in 
ub- the use of the present tense. Wages 
oy- |probably are still too low, hours too 
de- flong, and housing deplorable. But, 
by {to judge from all available evidence, 
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it was not true even in the summer 
of 1941 that there were four agri- 
cultural migrants for every one job 
open to them. Reports of farm la- 
bor shortages were much exagger- 
ated during the 1941 crop season, 
but the supply of farm labor has 
been reduced enough so that there is 
at least the possibility of some short- 
ages in the future. 

However, in other and equally 
important respects, America’s Own 
Refugees applies directly and well 
to war needs. The author points 
out forcefully that the present situ- 
ation of migrants is a travesty on the 
principles of democracy, that de- 
mocracy’s ability to survive in a 
fight abroad depends on morale and 
whole-hearted support at home, that 
many migrants today could hardly 
have any stake in the welfare of 
society, and therefore that to im- 
prove their lot is to strike a hard 
blow for victory. 

Furthermore, it should be said 
that Mr. Collins is concerned with 
problems which are long range in 
effect, and it must be granted that 
these problems will still need a great 
deal of solving when the war is 
won. 


HE MIGHT also have added at 
least two more points: 

1. Migration as it occurs today is 
extremely wasteful of potential pro- 
ductivity, at a time when the chief 
need is to attain maximum produc- 
tivity, in the shortest possible time. 

2. Unless the worst aspects of ag- 
ricultural migration are cleaned up, 
migratory farm workers will con- 
tinue to look hopefully to expand- 
ing factories, the danger of farm la- 
bor shortage will increase, and con- 
sequently the food for victory pro- 
gram may be retarded. 





Letters 











SIR: 

I think Mr. Rush and Mr. Aylesworth 
have made a splendid contribution in the 
discussion of “War and the Low-Income 
Farmer” in the January issue of the Land 
Policy Review. 

However, I should like to discuss the 
third paragraph on page 4, which inti- 
mates that higher income farmers are closer 
to being caught up with by the law of 
diminishing returns than are small farmers 
located on the poorer lands. 

In some respects, I believe some of the 
discussion justifying increased input, using 
for example, dairy cow and poultry pro- 
duction, in the regional report of farm 
adjustments for the period 1943-45 for 
the Northeast, prepared by Dr. M. S. Par- 
sons and others, does not bear out your 
statement. 

I have seen some figures derived by the 
Department of Animal Husbandry from 
data from the records of dairy herds in 
the Improvement Association indicating 
that returns from additional feed are usually 
much greater from good cows than from 
poorer cows of low capacity. 

Furthermore, I believe there is data 
available, with which you are probably 
familiar, demonstrating that the use of 
fertilizer, for example, on farms in the 
higher land classes will return something 
like four times as much as similar appli- 
cations on the poorer and less productive 
soils, for example, land 
classes I and II and a large part of land 
class III. 

I bring this up, not to initiate an argu- 
ment with you on the concepts of “mar- 
ginal” and “submarginal” or the applica- 
tions of the “law of diminishing returns,” 


prevailing in, 
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but to point out the dilemma with whic 
some of us workers in the field of - 4. 
culture may be faced in the not-too-distan 
future. 

Suppose as a worker in the field of agri. 
cultural land use planning and as a mem. 
ber of the New York USDA War Board, 
it becomes my duty to aid in guiding th 
policies of county land use planning 
committees and county USDA war boards 
confronted with the problem of the ug 
of a limited supply of fertilizer. Suppo 
the county board in X county is faced with 
the situation of allocating 10,000 tons of 
fertilizer in a county which normally uses 
20,000 tons annually. 

Presumably the board, if sufficiently im- 
pressed with the importance of achieving 
the highest possible agricultural pu 
tion, would allocate the available fertilizer 
to the farms on the better soil types, ex- 
pressing a hope that farmers on the poorer 
lands receiving little or no fertilizer for 
several years could be rehabilitated follow- 
ing the emergency demand for maximum 
production, but, in making such a decision, 
the board would find itself taking part in 
the revocation of a long-established policy 
of enhancing by every possible means the 
position of the family-type farm. 

As I understand it, the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture, practically ever 
since the establishment of the Department, 
and the national land policy, almost since 
the formation of the United States, has 
aimed at the insurance of the best possible 
position for the family-type farm. There 
are, of course, numerous exceptions to this 
rule, and I realize that there are many pet 
sons, particularly industrialists, who art 
firmly opposed to such a policy. 
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However, your article, as I see it, does 
not help to resolve the dilemma described 
above. I do not mean to criticize the 
value of the article but I wish merely to 
point out that, in my opinion, it does not 
go far enough into the problems of the 
place of such land in the exigencies of the 
present situation. 

2%GeorcE B. Rosinson, State BAE Rep- 
resentative, Ithaca, N. Y. 





SIR: 

The impoverished recreational and leis- 
ure-time life of young America, in spite 
of stich facilities as 20,000 motion-picture 
theaters, 17,000 daily radio programs, 
6,006 public libraries, 1,395 State-owned 
outdsor recreation areas, and 200,000,000 
acres’of national parks and forests, is de- 
lineated in Time On Their Hands: A 
Report on Leisure, Recreation, and Young 
People, made to the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation by C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of 
eathtional psychology at the University 
of Minnesota, and D. L. Harley, Commis- 
sion’ staff member. 

Pime on Their Hands examines the 
needs of youth in the light of the new 
meaning of recreation which has grown 
out of such important social changes as 
technological developments, the growth of 
commercial recreation, the accessibility of 
urban amusements to village and rural 
youth, and the prolonged economic de- 
pendency of young people. In addition, 
“recreational opportunities and desires 
have been influenced by changes in re- 
ligious views concerning the use of leisure, 
by changes in conception of activities suit- 
able for women, and by changes in stand- 
ards of living.” 

Certain fundamental beliefs are set forth 
by the authors. In all recreational planning 
for youth the determining factor should be 
the needs of young people themselves rather 
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than the functional structure of existing 
agencies; the greatest possible use should 
be made of existing facilities and the full- 
est measure of coordination be effected 
among them, broad-scale recreational plan- 
ning is urgently required at every level of 
recreational administration — community, 
State, and National Government. 

The National Resources Planning Board 
recommends that municipalities of more 
than 10,000 population provide a minimum 
of 1 acre of park space for each 100 in- 
habitants. Yet throughout the country in 
1930 there was an average of 208 persons 
to each acre of park space—in communities 
having parks. However, in 268 selected 
cities there was an acre of park available 
to an average of only 64 persons, showing 
that the recommended standard is not 
unreasonable. 

The authors do not underestimate the 
importance of the private agencies which 
promote a host of leisure-time enterprises. 
Nearly a quarter of all community-chest 
funds, it is estimated, are used for some 
kind of leisure service. 

A Federal subsidy to States to assist them 
in their attempt to conduct recreation pro- 
grams is recommended by the authors. 
This subsidy could take the form of aid in 
education, in health activities, in extension 
of library services, and in such services as 
consultation, advice, research, demonstra- 
tion, and other forms of promotion. 

It is at the local community level that 
the most effective work of organizing recre- 
ation for youth can be done, say the authors. 
They recommend that some communities 
try the device of a “public education au- 
thority” with jurisdiction over schools, 
libraries, playgrounds, and related provi- 
sions for recreation. 

—Winturop M. SourHworT#, Jr., 

Executive Assistant, The American 

Youth Commission of the Amerni- 
can Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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To anyone who lives and works with the good earth it brings” 
a new pride year after year to sow the new crop, to tend it care : 
fully, and to harvest it at last. Speaking to you as a fellow farmer 
rather than as Secretary of the Treasury, I can assure you that one” 
of the great satisfactions of my life is to see the trees that i 


planted on my own farm 25 years ago grow and blossom and 4 


bear good fruit. 5 


—HeEnry MorcEntTuau, Jr. 











